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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 
Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 
Mr. A. E, Beck, Traffic Manager, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, Md., writes: 
have found use for your Digest several times within the past week. To me it is invaluable. As 
the boy described the skeleton as “bones with the people off,” so is your Digest, 
“meat, with the superfluous verbiage off.’ 
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Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 





The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 


the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of th.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 


trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no ionger be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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Unmterrupted Service and G.V. Electrics 


The importance of a dependable system of delivery, and the demonstrated abil- 
ity of the G. V. Electric to fill the demand for such a service, forms a combination 
to which every wide-awake merchant must eventually turn his attention. 

A reputation for the operation of an uninterrupted delivery service means in- 
creased revenue and unlimited opportunity for business expansion. Especially is 
this true where the field of operation is confined to the city—the logical territory for 
the electric truck. 


Witness the splendid performances of the G. V. Electric truck fleets being op- 
erated by the large express companies in many of our big cities. Ask yourself, ‘‘ Would 
these pioneers in efficient transportation management continue to operate a system 
_that threatened their profits.’’ Hardly. The fact that they reorder year after year 
is ample proof of our ability to construct the best yet for that class of work. 

In the G. V. Electric you are offered more than wheels and machinery. By its 
operation you not only deliver your goods at the lowest possible cost, but you 
possess an investment that will more than pay for itself during the long life its good 
care guarantees. That is why there are over 3,000 G. V. Electrics in use to-day. 

Catalogue No. 104 and other interesting information on request. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 


General Office and Factory 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Car Door Failures 


Statistics on Their Cost 


ster aaie Shrs 


© you realize that low-door efficiency resulting from the dollar or two 
saved in first cost may mean a single loss and damage claim exceeding 
the original cost of the car? 
That the degrading of a car of hay, caused by moisture, entails a 
selling loss to shipper of several times the cost of growing and shipping? 


That a loss and damage claim on valuable merchandise would pay 
for installation of good doors on several hundred cars? 


That enforced idleness during periods of car shortages means lost revenue meas- 
ured in terms of per diem value of a car? 

Do you realize that, owing entirely to low car-door efficiency, which is the legitimate 
progeny of the dollar or two saved in first cost) a car door somewhere falls off, or is 
dislodged in a manner to put the car out of service, once every thirty minutes? On 
twenty miles of track of one large terminal, 250 doors fell off in 30 days, a record 
that is duplicated and even exceeded in every prominent terminal. 

One road paid out in one year for grain lost in trans¥, $200,000. Taking statis- 
tics as a guide, one-fifth of this, or $40,000, was due to door or post failure. Grain 
shippers make the statement that their annual losses for grain lost in transit is approxi- 
mately $1,700,000. The above per cent of one-fifth, places $340,000 of this burden on 
low car-door. efiiciency—rather a heavy peialty for the dollar or two saved in first 
cost. 

One road lost by freight-car pilfering on 125 miles of road in one year, over 
$100,000. Yet every door was in place and was counted safe at the loading sheds. 
The real danger of 90 per cent of car doors is not in coming off, but in their deceptive 
appearance and presumption of security. 


Rho oe 


No car door is better than its foundation, the posts, which in turn are no better 
than their anchorage. 

We are inspired by a wish to help you solve the door problem. Our door trans- 
mits shocks to the posts through interlocking functions. They are, in turn, transmitted 
by the anchorages to lower and upper sills, to the supeér-structure. Lateral spread 
is resisted by anchor bolts through feet of carlines, through inner and outer tracks, 
thus making the door integral with and substantially as strong as the strongest part 
of a car body. It cannot be dislodged or impaired by anything short of a wreck. 
It will outlast the car, always work with perfect freedom, and prove perpetually 
moisture and burglar proof. It is sold at a price permitting installation on cheaper 
grades of rebuilt equipment. 

The Rumsey method is a guarantee that the sums paid for loss and damage and 
abnormal upkeep cost, and death and injury to employees will be turned into the 
dividend column. 

The Rumsey Method spells, CAR-DOOR INTEGRITY, SAFETY and ECON- 
OMY. 

WORTH WHILE? 


IS CAR-DOOR INTEGRITY 





Rumsey Car Door and Equipment Co. 
FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Products number; it will explain to 
you in detail this important new step 
in the business of transportation. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH FIGURES? 

One of the most interesting sets of figures that 
has come to the notice of The Traffic World, as 
perpetrated by those who are figuring out the actual 
cost of railroad transportation and comparing it 
with other means of getting about the country and 
moving freight, is found in a paragraph which has 
been widely copied and which apparently originated 
with a California paper. It starts out with saying 
that “in spite of the highly commendable efforts of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the gov- 
erning bodies of railways in various states to bring 
about lower fares and better service from public 
utility corporations, the automobile has thoroughly 
demonstrated its superior economy as a cross-coun- 
try transportation vehicle.” 

There is no quarrel whatever with those who are 
trying to advance the interest of the automobile as 
a vehicle for the transportation of-freight and pas- 
sengers, but it is submitted that figures like those 
given in the following extract from the account in 
question will not go far toward assisting in promot- 
ing the automobile industry or convincing the pub- 
lic that railway rates of transportation are too high. 
Stating that 2 cents per mile is the lowest rate of 
steam railroad fare now in existence in this country, 
and in some localities the charge is as high as 3 or 
even 4 cents per mile, it is stated that a motor en- 
thusiast of California has recently completed a 3,000- 
mile automobile trip in which the rate of fare per 
person totaled only 5-6 of a cent per mile, 
the details: 


Here are 
“Our route covered approximately 
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3,000 miles in California and Oregon at a total cost 
of $150 for everything, tires, inner tubes, oil, gaso- 
line, garaging and even team hire, when on two 
occasions we struck mud holes that nearly buried 
the little Overland out of sight. 
of but 5 cents per mile, and since there were six 
people in my party, the cost per mile for each pas- 
senger is only 5-6 of a cent. 

“There isn’t a steam railroad in the United States 
that will give 3,000 miles of delightful travel at 
anywhere near this figure.” 


We may agree to all this; but if the figures are to 
be used as the basis of a serious argument, as they 
apparently are in the case in question, it is recom- 
mended that the compiler consult some volumes of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission upon the mat- 
ter of classification of expenses and other items that 
should be included in an account. 


THE CAR SITUATION. 

Though The Traffic World has its ear to the 
ground to hear any possible rumblings as to the 
coming of a car shortage such as was threatened 2 
year ago, yet when it has occasion to move from 
place to place, that is, in the way of mentioning the 
subject, it is walking pussy-footed for the sake of not 
assisting the very thing which is desirable to avoid. 
On the principle that a business panic is not caused 
by a scarcity of money, but only because so many 
people think that money is scarce, we are very care- 
ful to refrain from saying much about a car shortage 
until the possibility of it actually exists. 

At the present time, from the records of the 
American Railway Association, the situation appears 
to be holding its own. There are slight fluctuations 
from week to week in the figures covering tne car 
shortages and surpluses in different sections of the 
country, but so far there has been no very strong 
indications that any interest is seriously suffering. 
On‘the principle presumably that they will get 
nothing unless they ask for it, some interests have 
been talking rather loudly about the possibilities of 
a shortage and even insisting that it actually exists, 
but so far as it is possible to see from a general view 
of the situation this condition, if it exists at all, is 
confined to limited localities. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that in the last season as a re- 
sult of the strenuous efforts that were made on all 
sides to keep up the supply of equipment, the rec- 
ords of efficiency very far surpassed those which 
have ever been reached before in the history of 
American railroading. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that this record cannot be equaled again if nec- 
essary, and it possibly would be very desirable to 
approach it even before the necessity threatens, 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


CHARLES W, TOMLINSON. 

Charles W. Tomlinson, general eastern freight agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio, entered railway service in March, 1870, 
firing a locomotive on the Chicago & Alton. He subse- 
quently learned the machinist trade, went into the local 


CHARLES W. TOMLINSON, 

General Eastern Freight Agent, Baltimore & Ohio. 
freight office of the Illinois Central at Pana, Ill., then 
to the Ohio & Mississippi Valley, and spent a few years 
running an engine on that road and also on the Wabash. 
He quit the Wabash and went to Toledo, O., as chief 
clerk in the general freight office of what is now the 
Clover Leaf. In 1882 he returned to the B. & O. as trav- 
eling freight agent at Columbus, O. On Feb. 1, 1883, he 
was made general agent at Toledo; May 1, 1890, general 
agent of the Continental Line at Cincinnati, O. He then 
went to Kansas City as agent of the Continental Line, 
returned to Cincinnati in 1899 as general agent, Con- 
tinental Line and division freight agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern. In 1908 he went to Chicago as 
commercial freight agent Baltimore & Ohio, and on May 
1, 1912, was promoted to general eastern freight agent 
at New York City in charge of New York territory, in- 
cluding New England. His varied experience through 
all sections of the West and South peculiarly fitted him 
for the work of looking after B. & O. interests in New 
York territory, this point more than any other requiring 
a varied experience throughout the large territory trib- 
utary to New York. From New York the Baltimore & 
Ohio is a north and south trunk line as well as an east 
and west line. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Staggering under the load of debt 
put on it during the Mellen regime, 
under the burden of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s condemna 
tion of the methods used in financing 
the operations that produced those 
debts, and now under the public 
condemnation brought about by the 
wrecks on that system, who is go- 
ing to be hurt most if these sins of 
omission and commission force a 

reorganization of the New Haven? The answer is plain: 
The stockholders who invested in the securities of that 
corporation as a safe place to put their earnings. They 
will be punished for the offenses which they could prob- 
ably not have prevented, even if they had suspected that 
a reckless management was carrying them to the danger 
point, and past it. 

While the report of the Commission pointed out the 
recklessness of the management, Commissioner Prouty 
also pointed out that what was most needed was calm:- 
ness and not hysteria in dealing with the road. That 
advice, if it could be presented to the public, now that 
the Wallingford wreck has redirected attention to the 
unfortunate road, would have a good effect. 


The great danger is that there will be a great deal 
of manufactured indignation in Congress and elsewhere. 
The natural indigation is great enough. The Commis- 
sion’s report clearly indicated the acts of commission 


and omission that merited condemnation. 


In advance of the report of Commissioner McChord 
and Chief Inspector Belnap it is idle to pass judgment. 
The use of wooden sleepers comes in for much savage 
comment, yet the law gives the railroads until 1916 to 
change from wood to steel. Possibly if the management 
that was forced out by Commissioner Prouty’s report 
had used money it devoted to expensive and useless cut- 
offs to branch lines that are liabilities instead of assets, 
the wooden sleepers would not have been in use on the 
train that was telescoped. If the warnings of Commis- 
sioner McChord about the dangerous crossovers and the 
insufficient spacing of the danger signals had been heeded 
by that management, this latest horror would not have 
occurred. 


But they were not. The report of the Commission 
undoubtedly persuaded the old management that it had 
better step out, but always comes back the original 
question, “Who will be hurt if the condemnation that is 
now being heaped on the company forces matters to a 
crisis before the calmness which Mr. Prouty suggested 
has had a chance to get the road back on what more 
nearly approximates the popular idea of New England 
conservatism?” 


The Commerce Court is to go on the last day of the 
current calendar year, if the Senate agrees to the Sims 
bill, made a part of the deficiency bill that was reported 
Tuesday afternoon. The chances are that it will so agree. 
The fight for the retention of the Commerce Court may 
not be over, but it looks as if it were. The transporta- 
tion and shipping interests will have to accommodate 
themselves to the new system, for that is what it is 
that is proposed in the Sims bill amendment to the 
appropriation bill. The measure is so drawn that if the 
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Senate refuses to abolish the court the appropriations 
carried by the bill in what is properly the appropriation 
part of the measure, will carry the court to the end of 
next June. 


The system proposed, in effect, provides a special 
court composed of three judges for every case question- 
ing the legality of the order. If it is a rate case, then 
it may be brought in the district where the shipment 
originated or where it was delivered. In the Arlington 
Heights Fruit case, for instance, the California complain- 
ants could have been compelled to send their lawyers 
to the easternmost district of Maine if they thought it 
advisable to be represented in court when the legality 
of the order giving them lower rates on fruits was at- 
tacked. But that appears to be what a majority of the 
men elected to Congress by the people seem to think 
the people want, so the question comes pretty near being 
a closed incident, as a diplomat would say. 





The deficiency bill in which the allowances for the 
Commerce Court and also the abolition provisions are 
carried, makes an appropriation for the maintenance of 
the physical valuation work of $300,000. That is one- 
fifth of the estimate transmitted by the Commission 
through the secretary of the treasury. That estimate, 
however, was made before the Civil Service Commission 
reported that it would not be able to complete its ex- 
amination of the papers submitted by candidates for 
clerical appointments before the beginning of the next 
calendar year. That being the fact, there is no neces- 
sity for making an appropriation for the full amount 
asked for. After the $300,000 is used the regular appro- 
priation bill will have been reported and acted upon, so 
the fact that the allowance is only such a comparatively 
small part of the whole sum asked for is not to be taken 
as an indication that Congress has had a change of 
heart since it directed the Commission to make a valua- 
tion. 





Representative Crosser of Cleveland has introduced 
a bill in the House providing for the municipal owner- 
ship of the street car lines of Washington. He acts on 
the theory that the autocrats who are the governors of 
the nation’s capital will be more responsive to the wishes 
of the people of Washington than the officials of the 
corporations that own and operate the roads. If the 
owners of the property will not sell at a price that is 
satisfactory to the autocrats, resort is to be had to a 
species of condemnation or expropriation proceedings. 
A more accurate name for the proceedings would be 
strong arm, and the act will be legalized robbery, unless 
it should happen that the men in charge of the Wash- 
ington government were intent upon giving the men who 
invested money and brains in the traction systems of 
Washington a square deal. 


Crosser has in his mind’s eye the traction situation 
in Cleveland, which at present is hauling passengers at 
a fraction over three cents for a single ride and is pay- 
ing 6 per cent on stock, from which, according to Peter 
Witt, the city’s representative in the management of the 
road, “we squeezed $7,000,000 of water.” What consti- 
tuted the water was decided by a majority vote, with 
semi-judicial sanction for it, in the form of an award by 
the late Judge Tayler of the Federal Court. The vote 
referred to is that which was repeatedly cast for the late 
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Tom Loftin Johnson (his name was not Thomas). The 
traction companies there are managed by a mixture of 
city government and traction officials, against whom 
there is a continuous uproar from the unions of the em- 
ployes, rather more bitter against the city officials than 
against the officials of the companies. That fact may or 
may not be significant of what is likely to happen. If 
the voters get to deciding rates of pay by their votes, 
the public may begin to get an idea of what freight rates 
may be needed when the great interstate commerce car- 
riers are owned by the government, if ever. 





How grievously misled were those who believed the 
assertions made at the time the Commerce Court en- 
joined the decisions in the intermountain cases ought 
to be obvious, now that the second summer since the 
issuance of those orders is about over and the Supreme 
Court judges have been unable to come to a decision on 
the points involved in that case. All the criticsm of the 
Commerce Court must have rested on the assumption 
that there was clearly no reason for enjoining the orders 
of the Commission. The same is true with regard to 
the New York sugar lighterage case. 


There is, of course, an idea that both cases will be 
disposed of on the first opinion day of the Supreme Court 
about two months hence. It is, however, more of a hope 
that that will be the fact than any information that the 
judges have come to conclusions. It is safe to say that 
practically every railroad manager who is at all informed 
as to the trend of public opinion, which must necessarily 
have an influence on the courts, is prepared for an opin- 
ion in the intermountain case that will sustain the Com- 
mission. The public generally does not know the reason 
for “back haul” rates. It only knows that, on the surface, 
rates appear to be unreasonable because more is charged 
for a short than for a long haul, when traffic is moving 
over a route that was not in existence when rates were 
originally constructed. If the western country were cut 
up with long navigable streams as the southeast is, the 
Spokane case would probably not have arisen until long 
after it did, because the reason for the high interior rates 
would have remained obvious for a much longer period. 





Chairman Adamson of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee said, on the day of the New 
Haven wreck, that he would provide for hearings on the 
Talcott bill requiring interstate carriers to use only steel 
cars on passenger trains right soon. To do that he will 
have to obtain permission from the House leaders to set 
aside the caucus decree saying no legislation shall be 
undertaken at the special session, at which, in accord- 
ance with President Wilson’s program of what Congress 
shall or shall not do, only tariff and currency were to be 
considered, together with necessary appropriation bills. 
Two or three exceptions have been made to that decree. 
If the Georgian is really in earnest on the subject, he 
can probably procure permission to bring forward such 
legislation amendatory of the law requiring the use of 
steel equipment to begin in 1916. The interstate and 
foreign commerce committee does not have to concern 
itself with the question as to how the steel car shops are 
to completely equip all roads engaged in interstate com- 
merce, or with the question of where the roads are to 
get the money needed. A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


POTASH REMAINS FIFTH CLASS. 


———— 


CASE NO. 5391 OPINION NO. 2417 

(28 I. C. C. Rep. P. 223.) 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, INC., VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA 

& SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted May 10, 1913. Decided June 9, 1913. 

. Present classification of sulphate of potash and muriate of 
potash as fifth class in carloads in the western classifica- 
tion not found unreasonable, and the classification of kainit 
and muriate of potash as fourth class in less than carloads 
is proper; but the less-than-carload rating on sulphate of 
potash should be fourth class instead of third class 

The fifth-class rating on sulphate of potash and muriate of 
potash in carloads not found unjustly discriminatory as 
compared with class E on kainit and other fertilizers in car- 
loads. 

. Muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, kainit, double manure 
salts, manure salts, sylvanite and hartsalz may be shipped 
in mixed carloads at the fifth class rate, with a minimum 
carload weight of 40,000 pounds. 

m7 

J. K. Corbett, Littlefield, James, Ballard & Frost, 
F. B. James and E. E. Williamson for complainant. 
R. C. Fyfe and A. P. Humburg for defendants. 

F. H. Wood for St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 

S. H. West, E. A. Haid and J. D. Watson for St. Louis 


Southwestern Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 


The complainant, which is the American representa- 
tive of the German Kali Syndicate, is engaged in the 
business of importing potash salts fertilizers from Ger- 
many, and in distributing the same to all parts of this 
eountry. The American corporation sells to the purchaser 
at ship side at the American port, bearing all expenses 
up to the port when the sales are what are known as 
ec. i. f., meaning cost, insurance and freight, and we under- 
stand that most of the sales are of this character. Dis- 
tributing branches are located at Baltimore, Md., Savan- 
nah, Ga., New Orleans, La., Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Me. Most of the product imported has been marketed 
in territory east of the Mississippi River, due to the fact, 
it is alleged, that rates west of Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi, embraced in what is known 
as Western Classification territory, have been too high. 
To-day these rates are challenged by this complaint. 

The complaint is: 

First—That the third class rating on sulphate of 
potash and fourth class on muriate of potash and kainit 
in less than carloads and fifth class on sulphate of potash 
and muriate of potash in carloads are unreasonable, in 
violation of section 1 of the act. 

Second—That the fifth class rating on sulphate of 
potash and muriate of potash in carloads as compared 
with class E on kainit and other fertilizers in carloads 
unjustly discriminates against sulphate and muriate, in 
violation of sections 2 and 3. 

Third—That a mixed carload rating should be estab- 


lished under which sulphate of potash and muriate of 
potash can be combined with kainit and other potash salts 
and also with packing-house tankage. 

In the South, and more particularly the Southeast, 
large quantities of fertilizer are manufactured from phos- 
phate rock, and in this territory the ratings given the 
complainant’s products are the same as aré applicable 
to other fertilizer and are lower than those applied in 
western territory. These southern ratings are compared 
with the western for the purpose of showing that the 
Western Classification is excessive. The Southern Classi- 
fication classifies under the head of fertilizer all of the 
complainant’s salts, including muriate and sulphate, giv- 
ing them the same rating as is given kainit. This classi- 
fication makes the less-than-carload rate 20 per cent higher 
than the carload. 

The defendants insist that their rates or their classi- 
fication should not be compared with southern rates and 
Southern Classification because there is no similarity in 
the circumstances surrounding the transportation of fer- 
tilizers in the two territories. It is pointed out that the 
volume of this traffic in the West is small, almost in- 
significant, when compared With the volume moved in 
the South, and that this has recognized by the 
Commission as a reason for maintaining higher rates 
than prevail in territory where the movement is greater. 
In addition it is said that the Commission recognizes 
the right of the western carriers to maintain a higher 
classification and higher rates than prevail in the East, 
and a recent decision of the Commission, the Sunflower 
Glass Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 391 is cited. 
[Traffic World, Feb. 24, 1912, p. 338.] 

The chairman of the Western Classification Commit- 
tee, when asked as to the relative comparison of the rates 
between the southern and the western, testified in sub- 
stance that in the South the tendency is to make an any- 
quantity rate and cited as an example grain and grain 
products, sugar, and other staple articles that move in 
large volume, all of which are on an any-quantity basis, 
each 100 pounds being charged the same rate whether in 
one bag or in one thousand bags. This condition does 
not exist in the West. In the South the manufactured 
products and the crude products are rated alike, and, as 
an instance of this, attention was called to fertilizers 
which take a sixth class rating, while agricultural im- 
plements are also sixth ciass; machinery is sixth and 
general heavy chemicals throughout the territory take 
the same class. The chairman of the classification com- 
mittee, being asked what prompted him to adopt the 
classification of the complainant’s product of which com- 
plaint is made, testified as follows: 


been 


It is a well-known fact that the classification must be made 
by analogy and comparison. When we get into the chemicals, 
we must compare them with chemicals by analogy—equal 
weights and value—and that move in corresponding volume. 
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Sulphate and muriate of potash are not what might be termed 
crude articles or ores from the ground. They are rated in the 
western Classification in line with all other heavy chemicals 
that move in large volume and are used in manufacture; like- 
wise, they are right in line with chemicals that go into the 
manufacture of fertilizer that move in extremely large volume 
ind upon which no question has been raised with respect to 
the rates. In some cases they are rated lower than articles 
that are used in the manufacture—in the case of some of the 
ammonias. Taking a comparison of one heavy common crude 
chemical versus another, this stuff is properly rated in western 
territory. We rate it fifth class. In the southern classification 
it is rated at sixth class. 

He further stated that sixth class in the Southern 
Classification is, relatively speaking, the same as the 
fifth class in the Western, since the number of classes 
do not run- below fourth class consecutively; between 
fourth and fifth is class A. The result of this is that 
fifth class Western Classification is the same as sixth 
class in Southern Classification. Under the Western Classi- 
fication class A takes agricultural implements, while the 
next class below takes iron, steel, sugar and heavy com- 
modities that move in great volume. Muriate and sul- 
phate in carloads take fifth class. In the South, in the 
absence of fertilizer rates, they take sixth class. 

The contention of the defendants that they, by virtue 
of the past holdings of the Commission, are entitled to 
maintain higher rates in the West than in the East is 
borne out by our holding in Commercial Club of Salt 
Lake City -vs. A. FT. & 8. F.. Ry: Co. 198 . Cc. C, 2 
[Traffic World, Oct. 29, 1910, p. 618], wherein we said, 
“rates of transportation may properly be somewhat higher 
west of the Missouri River than east.” After our deci- 
sion in the Sunflower case, supra, in Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Kansas vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 
407 [Traffic World, Feb. 24, 1912, p. 324], in considering 
the rates on package salt from Hutchinson, Kan., to 
St. Louis, Mo., as compared with those from Detroit to 
St. Louis, we expressed the opinion that the difference 
in the rates was no greater than it ought to be. The 
rate on package salt from Hutchinson was 13% cents, 
while from Detroit it was 11% cents, and in this case 
we said: 


While the rate from Detroit is less, although the distance 
is the same, it must be remembered that the general level of 
rates in the territory east of St. Louis is much lower than that 
in territory to the west. Indeed, this difference greatly exceeds 
the difference between these rates. For example, the first- 
class rate from Hutchinson to St. Louis is $1.19%, while that 


from Detroit is 46 cents. In official classification salt is classi- 
fied as sixth class and the sixth-class rate from Detroit to 
St. Louis is 14 cents. That commodity is not rated. in western 
classification, but the lowest rate named from Hutchinson to 


St. Louis upon any class is 22 cents. 


The complainant contends that if the carriers are 
willing to classify alike petroleum and its products, em- 
bracing commodities worth from 5 cents a gallon as crude 
oil to lubricating oil worth 40 cents a gallon, to make a 
difference in classification between kainit and sulphate 
and muriate of potash is wrong. 

But the analogy does not hold, since with petroleum 
the total volume is not reduced, and besides the Commis- 
sion has recognized the propriety of a higher rate upon 
the higher valued article. 

With respect to the discrimination alleged to exist 
against sulphate and muriate in favor of kainit and pack- 
ing-house products taking the class E rate, the defend- 
ants insist with great earnestness that if sustained by 
the Commission it would give the same rating to products 
of very different value. 

These potash fertilizers all come from the same mine, 
the only difference as between kainit and sulphate of 
potash, which is the fertilizer containing the most potash, 
being found in the treatment given the rock as mined in 
order to produce the sulphate. Kainit is sold as mined 
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and contains only about 12 per cent actual potash, while 
in order to secure the sulphate the kainit is put through 
a chemical process and the foreign substances taken out, 
with the result that when it is sold commercially as a 
fertilizer or for some other purpose it contains about 
50 per cent of actual potash. Muriate of potash is secured 
by putting through a similar process what is known as 
earnallite, which is a rock mined alongside the kainit, 
and which as mined does not contain as high a per cent 
of actual potash as does the kainit. A carload of kainit 
sells in New Orleans for $9.75 per ton and the sulphate 
of $47.25; muriate sells for a few dollars less than the 
sulphate. To-day kainit in car lots goes under Western 
Classification at the lowest class rate, taking the same 
rate as is given sand, gravel, shells and similar com- 
modities, and is also given a commodity rate in western 
territory to points where it is used in considerable quan- 
tities, which is lower than class E. 

The other fertilizers taking the same rate as does 
kainit are the ammoniates found in dried blood and pack- 
ing-house products, tankage, etc. There are three plant 
foods—the potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen. The 
phosphoric acid is largely supplied by the phosphate rock 
mined in the South, and from the packing-house products 
comes the nitrogen. Practically the only potash available, 
except what little comes from ashes, is to-day imported 
from Germany. None of these three plaat foods: are 
competitors one with the other. Each one supplies a 
distinct ingredient, and different lands demand one and 
not the others, or one in combination with the other, and 
sometimes both. Most packing houses in this country 
have established fertilizer plants, and in these plants 
manufacture commercial fertilizer, using their own prod- 
ucts and mixing with them either the phosphate or the 
potash. Of the potash salts, kainit is apparently the 
most generally used. Cottonseed mills also use potash, 
and apparently these mills prefer the muriate. To-day 
there seems to be a disposition on the part of the farmer, 
probably resulting from an educational campaign by the 
Department of Agriculture, to prefer to mix his own 
fertilizer, and the complainant insists that the carriers 
should make a low enough rate so that a farmer can 
afford to buy the sulphate or muriate of potash and use 
it in such quantities as he sees fit, mixed with other 
fertilizers, or used in its natural state, and undoubtedly 
the fertilizer factory would use the sulphate if the rate 
were lower. 

On the other hand, the defendants say that the West 
needs no potash; that what that country needs is rain, 
and, with the exception of Colorado, where some potash 
has been used in the fruit orchards, there has not been, 
nor will there be, any demand for it. It is also claimed, 
and apparently it is a fact, that muriate and sulphate 
are used for other purposes than for the making of fer- 
tilizer. The Department of Commerce and Labor, bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, in stating the imports 
of merchandise into the United States during the year 
ended June 30, 1912, under the heading, “chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and medicines,’ enumerates among other 
things muriate of potash and sulphate of potash, while 
under the heading of “fertilizers’’ kainit is enumerated. 
Just how much muriate and sulphate imported into this 
country is finally used by manufacturers for other pur- 
poses than fertilizer does not appear. It is said that 
even if so used it is necessary to put it through another 
refining process. However, it does not seem practicable 
to enter upon this discussion. We are principally con- 
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cerned with the relative values of the sulphate, muriate 
and kainit, and it is not denied but what sulphate is the 
concentrated kainit and muriate the concentrated carnal- 
lite. The carnallite contains so little potash in its crude 
state that it cannot be profitably shipped as mined, there- 
fore, the reduction takes plaee. Kainit, containing a 
slightly higher percentage of actual potash, has been suc- 
cessfully marketed in Germany through the efforts of 
the government, and through the efforts of the same 
agency, materially aided by competitive conditions in the 
South, it has been marketed in this country. The total 
importations of potash salts to the United States in 1884, 
as compared with 1912, are as follows: 
1884. 1912. 
Tons. 

Muriate of potash 24,3: 241,872 

Sulphate of potash 44,813 

Kainit 485,132 

A hundred pounds of muriate of potash contains four 
times as much actual potash as does kainit. The rate 
on muriate of potash from New Orleans, La., to Heavener, 
Okla., is 46 cents. The rate on kainit between the same 
points is 27 cents. The muriate of potash loads heavier 
and the purchaser secures more potash at a less freight 
rate by purchasing sulphate or muriate than by pur- 
chasing kainit. 

The complainant cites the Marshall Oil Co. case, 26 
I. C. C., 575 [Traffic World, April 26, 1913, p. 914], as 
authority for sustaining its contention that all the potash 
salts should be classified alike. In the case cited the 
earriers had refused to allow axle grease to be loaded 
with other petroleum products in mixed carload lots and 
take the rate applicable to the other products, which 
was lower. The Commission found in favor of the com- 
plainants. However, it should be noted that the classifi- 
eation of axle grease was already the same as the classi- 
fication of the petroleum products, and in this material 
respect differs from the present case. 

Reference is made to the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
case, 22 I. C. C., 394 [Traffic World, Feb. 24, 1912, p. 339], 
in which the Commission found that sulphate of potash 
was a fertilizer material, using the term in the sense 
that it was one of the articles generally used in com- 
bination with some other article in the manufacture of 
a complete fertilizer. However, the Commission was 
not called upon to classify fertilizer materials. The ques- 
tion in issue in the case cited was whether the tariffs 
of the carriers were so published as to make effective 
a lower rate on fertilizer than was charged, and the 
Commission found the rate charged to be the correct one. 
But in our view of the instant matter it is not material 
to consider whether or not the sulphate of potash and 
muriate of potash are, in fact, fertilizers, since it is ad- 
mitted that they may be so used. As we have previously 
pointed out, the rates at present in force enable a 
farmer or a fertilizer plant to secure potash in its more 
concentrated form at a less rate than if purchased in 
the form of kainit, and we do not feel that the classifica- 
tion of sulphate and muriate as fifth class in carloads in 
force in the Western Classification is unreasonable. 

We also think that the present classification of kainit 
and muriate as fourth class in less than carloads is proper, 
but are of the opinion that the less-than-carload rating on 
sulphate ought not to exceed fourth class. The value of 
muriate and sulphate is substantially the same, the inci- 
dents of transportation are the same, and there appears 
to be no reason why they should take a different less- 
than-carload rating. 
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In the course of the testimony it was stated, and has 
been referred to in briefs and argument, that dried blood 
and tankage come within the same classification as given 
kainit, and being worth nearly as much as the sulphate 
and muriate, it tends to show that the classification of 
sulphate and muriate is too high, but we do not fee! 
that the evidence which has been introduced upon this 
point is at all reliable. Certain figures were quoted from 
trade journals as showing the value per ton of this 
tankage. While we do not question the figures given, we 
do feel that our information concerning the relative pro- 
portions of fertilizer units found in the tankage and 
such products is very meager, and for this reason we 
must dismiss from further consideration any comparison 
between muriate and sulphate of potash and these pack- 
ing-house products. 

The complainant, in support of its contention that 
the less-than-carload rates should not be more than 20 
per cent higher than the carload, introduced as a witness 
a traffic expert, who testified at great length in a very 
general way that, in his opinion, which he apparently 
based largely on physical operation, the spread at present 
in force is too great. However, we have been referred 
to no specific fact or figures tending to support this con- 
tention, nor have we been referred to any opinion which 
can be of any aid in determining the just relationship 
which should exist. On the other hand, the defendants 
have given us no very conclusive evidence tending to 
show that the spread is a reasonable one. 

Many analogous articles take fourth class in less- 
than-carloads, and fifth class in carloads, and we cannot, 
upon the strength of this record, find that this relation 
is improper. 

The third and last contention of the complainent is 
that they should be given the right to mix carloads of 
sulphate, muriate and kainit and other potash salts and 
also tankage at the lowest rate applicable to any one 
article. All these potash salts are used frequently for 
fertilizer purposes and are handled by the same persons. 
We think that by every rule the mixture of these articles 
should be allowed. Tankage is also used for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer and possibly occasionally as a fer- 
tilizer itself, but is obtained from entirely different 
sources, and should not perhaps under the principles fol- 
lowed under the Western Classification be allowed the 
privilege of mixture with the potash salts. We are of 
the opinion that the tariff should provide that muriate, 
sulphate, kainit, double manure salts, manure, salts, syl- 
vanite and hartsalz may be shipped in mixed carloads at 
the fifth class rate, minimum 40,000 pounds. An order 
will be issued in accordance with this report. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said re- 
port is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the traffic, be, and they 
are hereby, notied and required to cease and desist, on 
or before Oct. 15, 1913, and for a period of two years 
thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, collect- 
ing or receiving their present interstate rates for the 
transportation of sulphate of potash in less than carloads, 
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in Western Classification territory and known-as third 
class rates, and to cease and dgsist, on or before said 
date, and for a period of two years thereafter to abstain, 
from declining in said classification territory mixed car- 
load shipments of muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, 
kainit, double manure salts, manure salts, sylvanite and 
hartsalz, or any two of said commodities, which said rates 
and practice are found in said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the traffic, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to establish, on or before Oct. 15, 
1913, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the general public by not less than five days’ 
filing and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 
of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a period of two 
years after said Oct. 15, 1913, to maintain and apply to 
the transportation of interstate shipments of sulphate of 
potash in less than carloads, in Western Classification ter- 
ritory, rates which shall not exceed the rates applied on 
fourth class traffic in said territory, and to maintain and 
apply to interstate shipments of muriate of potash, sul- 
phate of potash, kainit, double manure salts, manure salts, 
sylvanite and hartsalz, or any two of said commodities, in 
said classification territory, mixed carload rates which 
shall not exceed the rates applied on fifth class traffic 
in said territory, with a minimum carload weight of 40,000 
pounds, which rates are found in said report to be rea- 
sonable. 


RATE CONDITION UNNATURAL 


—_—. 


CASE NO. 4895 OPINION NO. 2418 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 230.) 
BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ET AL. VS. A., 
T. & S. F. RY; CO. ET AL. 


Submitted April 25, 1913. Decided June 9, 1913. 


1. Complainants ask that rates from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Colorado and Utah common points be so adjusted that 
the through rate will be less than the combination upon 
Chicago or the Mississippi River; Held, That ordinarily 
the through rate is and should be less than the sums of 
the intermediates, for the reason that the cost of the 
through movement is less, and the present instance is no 
exception to this rule. 

2. It is a fundamental maxim of rate making that the rate 
per ton-mile shall decrease as the distance increases, 
but it is not a rule of such universal or imperative ap- 
plication that every shipper is as a matter of right en- 
titled to the benefit of it, nor can it be said that to 
“disregard this rule creates of necessity a discrimination. 

3. Upon the facts disclosed by the record complainants do not 
make out an undue discrimination, but they show rather 
an unnatural and an unreasonable rate condition. Bal- 
ancing the effect upon the carriers by reduction in rev- 
enues which must ensue upon a removal of this complaint 
against the slight benefit which would accrue to com- 
plainants, the Commission is of the opinion that no action 
should be taken now. 


D. O. Ives for complainants. 


C. H. Blatchford for Boston & Maine Railroad and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 


E. S. Ballard for New York Central lines. 

H. C. Barlow for Chicago Association of Commerce. 

W. F. Dickinson for Rock Island lines. 

BE. N. Clark, J. G. McMurry and F. M. Dewees for 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 

H. W. Biklé for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

J. C. Lincoln for Merchants’ Association of New 
York and other eastern commercial organizations. 

H. A. Scandrett, R. B. Scott, W. F. Dickinson, T. J. 
Norton, and H. G. Herbel for Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.; Mis- 
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souri Pacific Railway Co.; and Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The complainants ask that rates from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Colorado common points and Utah points 
be so adjusted that the through rate will be less than 
the combination upon Chicago or the Mississippi River. 
Under the present adjustment a commodity which moves 
under an any-quantity rate can be taken up at New 
York City, transported to Chicago, merchandised at 
Chicago, and sent on to a point in Colorado or Utah 
at the same rate that it can be shipped directly from 
New York to those destinations. The complainants say 
that this is wrong, and that they as merchants selling 
in these territories are injured. 

This proposition is supported by two reasons: 

First. It is said that the cost of the through ship- 
ment is less than that of the shipment to and from the 
intermediate point, since in the through shipment but 
two terminal services are required, while the two ship- 
ments involve four terminal services. 


The defendants reply that whatever may be true in 
general, in this particular case the cost of the through 
movement is even greater than that of the two shorter 
movements, and they have undertaken to show by a 
considerable amount of testimony that such is the fact. 
The method of handling this business by the different 
lines at St. Louis and Chicago was gone into in great 
detail for the purpose of proving that in actual practice 
it was more expensive to transfer this business from 
the eastern line to the western line at these points than 
it would be to make delivery to a consignee and to 
again take up the business from a consignor. 


No attempt will be made here to analyze this testi- 
mony. While the defendants have shown many unusual 
items of expense in connection with this business at 
these transfer points, we do not think that on the whole 
they have fairly sustained the issue which they make. 
It is hardly possible that even in case of less-than-car- 
load business the expenses of handling this traffic at 
Chicago, for example, are as great, all things consid- 
ered, as though the business were taken into the city. 
delivered to a consignee, and again taken up in the city 
from an independent consignor, with all the expense 
incident to the transaction of that business and to the 
furnishing of the necessary facilities. A great deal of 
this traffic via Chicago does not enter the city of 
Chicago at all, being handled at outer junction points. 
To a considerable extent cars are loaded through from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri River and the 
seals are not even broken at Chicago. - 


Especially in case of carload traffic is it incredible 
that the cost of simply delivering a loaded car from 
one carrier to its connection can be as great as the 
cost of placing that car upon some delivery track, al- 
lowing two days’ free time for its unloading, taking out 
that var and again setting in another car for loading, 


% 
ey," another two days of free time. 
If the case were to turn upon the item of expense 


alone we should be compelled to find uopn this record 
that the cost of handling through business was less than 
that incident upon the two intermediate hauls. But 
even if it did appear that in case of this particular 
traffic the expense at one or more of these connecting 
points was as great or greater than with the two ship- 
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ments, still that ought not to control. As a general 
principle, certainly, the cost of the through movement 
is less, and the mere fact that the lines of these car- 
riers happen to so connect that in some, particular in- 
stance the cost is greater in case of the through move 
ment would be no reason for charging a higher through 
rate. While cost of service is a most material factor 
to be considered in the determination of freight rates, 
it is not the only factor. rate cannot vary be- 
tween every station according to the grades or 
physical incidents of the transportation. If the 
for which the defendants contend be applied 
then must the rate from every classification point where 
full carloads are made up and sent out be less than 
from intermediate points where only part carloads are 
taken up. 


The 
other 

rule 
were to 


We think that the complainants have established this 
Ordinarily the through rate is and 
the sum of the intermediates, for 
cost of the through 
instance is no exception to 


branch of the 
should be than 
the reason that the 
and the present 


case. 
less 
movement is 
less, this 
rule. 


The second reason urged by the complainants is 
that a fundamental maxim of rate making requires that 
the rate per ton-mile shall decrease as the distance in- 
creases, This undoubtedly is a rate-making maxim 
which ordinarily is and ought to be applied where con- 
ditions admit. It is not, however, a rule of such univer- 
sal or imperative application that every shipper is as a 
matter of right entitled to the benefit of it, nor can it 
be said that to disregard this rule creates of necessity a 
discrimination. The Commission has several’ times said 
that while the through rate should be less than the sum 
of the intermediates, nevertheless the mere existence of 
that rate adjustment did not of itself make out a case 
which called for correction. It is necessary to go fur- 
ther and to show either that the rates are unreasonable 


or that some harmful discrimination results. 


We are not much impressed with the substantial 
character of the injury which these complainants show. 
The witnesses produced before us for the most 
part wholesalers located upon the Atlantic seaboard and 
doing business in Colorado and Utah. They all testified 
that a lower freight rate, as compared with that of their 
competitors from Chicago and the middle West, would 
be of advantage, and this goes without saying. Most of 
them were dealers in specialties or in high-grade articles 
in which the freight rate is not so significant as with 
coarser commodities where competition is keener and 
margins are closer, and where the expense of transporta- 
tion forms a greater part of the cost at destination. 
While these merchants would benefit by a reduction in 
rate, nevertheless the existence of their business is not 
dependent upon it. 


were 


In the Burnham-Hanna-Munger case, 14 I. C. C., 299, 
the Commission established a rate from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Missouri River less than the combina- 
tion upon the Mississippi River. In the Nevada Case, 
21 I. C. C., 329, rates were prescribed from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Reno and other Nevada poitits which were 
less than the Mississippi River combination. It appears, 
therefore, that there are now in existence tariffs upon 
both sides of these points in question which recognize 
the principle contended for by the complainants. There 
is certainly no very good reason why, if this principle 
should be applied to the Missouri River and again to 
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Nevada points, it ought not also to be recognized in mak- 
ing rates to Colorado and Utah. 

On the whole the complainants, we think, 
condition which ought to be corrected if it can be. They 
do not make out an undue discrimination, but they 
show rather an unnatural and an unreasonable rate con 
dition. Appalachia Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
25 I. C. C., 193. [Traffic World, Dec, 21, 1912, 1006. | 
It does not appear that the complainants are suffering 
the present condition, which has long ex- 


show a 


acutely from 
isted. 

How can this wrong be corrected? The complain 
ants are careful to reiterate that no attack is made upon 
the reasonableness of these rates, either through or in- 
termediate, and that the complainants have no desire to 
reduce the revenue of the defendants. Nevertheless it is 
perfectly evident that no relief can be given the com- 
plainants without reducing these rates and thereby the 
revenues of the carriers affected. The through rate can 
only be made less by requiring carriers up to Chicago, 
or from: Chicago, to accept less than they now receive 
The only alternative is to permit an advance of all class 
rates, which certainly ought not to be done for the pur- 
pose of correcting this situation. 

The Commission has often remarked that class rates 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago and St. Louis are 
reasonably low. These have come down to us 
from a time when competition between railways was 
more real than it is to-day, and they 
the product of acute competitive conditions. In the 
Burnham-Hanna-Munger case we declined to reduce these 
rates up to the Mississippi River they 
already low enough even as applied to through traffic for 
points beyond. If they could not be reduced then they 
certainly should not be now. The Commission 
established the rates now in force from Chicago and the 
Mississippi River to both Colorado points and Utah 
points. While it might not follow that a carrier may not 
properly be required to accept something less for its 
through service than a reasonable local rate, we do not 
feel that in the present case at the present time these 
carriers west of Chicago should be required to accept 
less than the rates fixed by us. 


rates 


themselves were 


because were 


itself 


The cost of operation is increasing, and carriers in- 
that it is no longer possible to offset this by addi- 
tional economies or by increasing gross receipts. Bal- 
ancing the effect upon the carriers which must ensue 
upon a removal of this complaint against the slight bene- 
fit which would accrue to the complainants, we are o7 
the opinion that no action should be taken now, 

The complainants, as shippers, probably experience 
more real hardship from being compelled to operate un- 
der two classifications than from the somewhat higher 
rate itself. The classification, as well as the rate, 
breaks upon the Mississippi River. A given article often 
takes a different class in Western than in Official Classi- 
fication territory, minima and mixtures are different, all 
of which leads to confusion and vexation and undoubt- 
edly tends to prevent the free intercourse of business 
between these sections. This difficulty, however, always 
arises where shipments are made under two classifica- 
tions. While it has sometimes been removed by pro- 
jecting one classification into the territory of another, as 
we are here asked to do by the complainants, this is not 
usually so, and we do not feel justified in establishing 
that rule in this case. Carriers are at work upon a uni- 
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form classification, and Congress has that matter under 
advisement. There is little doubt that this source of 
embarrassment will be removed in the near future in a 
manner more just to all parties than any order which 
we could make in this case. 

This complaint must be dismissed. 


PRESCRIBES LARD TUB RATES 


OPINION NO. 2420 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 237.) 
NORTHWESTERN WOODENWARE CO. VS. CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & PUGET SOUND RAILWAY CO. 
ET AL. 


Submitted Sept. 20, 1912. Decided June 9, 1913. 

Rates charged by defendants for the transportation of wooden 
lard tubs in carloads from Tacoma, Wash., to Chicago, IIL, 
and other eastern points found to be unreasonable, and 
reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 


CASE NO. 4818 


Walter E. McCornack for complainant. 

O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway Co. and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. 

H. A. Scandrett, R. B. Scott and Charles Donnelly for 
Railroad Co.: Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co.; Oregon Short Line Railroad Co.; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co.; Great Northern 
Railway Co., and Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Fred G. Wright for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Co.; Missouri Pacific Railway Co., and Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. 


Union Pacific 


Report of the Commission, 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant, a corporation, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of various articles of wocdenware at Tacoma, Wash., 
by petition, filed April 20, 1912, assails as unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory the carload rates charged by de- 
fendants for the transportation of wooden lard tubs from 
Tacoma, Wash., to Chicago, Ill, and to other eastern 
points. It asks that lower and nondiscriminatory rates 
be established for the future, and seeks reparation on past 
shipments. 

Two schedules of rates are involved. 
based on minimum weights of 31,500 pounds for cars 41 
feet or less in length, and 34,000 pounds for cars over 
41 feet in length, they were at the time the petition was 
filed, as shown in the table following: 


In so far as 


RATES FROM TACOMA, WASH., IN CENTS PER 100 
POUNDS. 

To— Cents 
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These rates also applied to numerous other points 
and were subject to a rule which provided that where 
a carrier was unable to furnish a car of the capacity 
ordered by a shipper, and for its own convenience fur- 
nished a car of less capacity, the smaller car might be 
used on the basis of actual weight when loaded to its 
full visible capacity, or two smaller cars would be fur- 
nished to be used op basis of the minimum weight of the 
ear ordered, provided the shipper did not order cars of 
dimensions not covered by the tariffs. 

Effective Jan. 26, 1911, the carriers established lower 
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rates to some of the points, but raised the minimum in 
connection with the reduced rates to 41,500 pounds, re- 
gardless of the length of the car, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


RATES FROM TACOMA, WASH., IN CENTS PER 100 
POUNDS. 

To— Cents 
CSO ML. ss ap ee BV Cheon i cee ad cis «EVE oKs Oe ay aekue 65 
ee, A I Ho SAG id bacs ba aSlenieTthes 2b Peay Lae ekeee 60 
Cn i Da Nias RE NAD Vaskn ook sc kieis Rae 60 
ee: See AU sls a 5 ¢5.8 pats mews co OU SN ob abc tes tcaen oes 60 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The lower rates and higher minimum were subject 
to the rule referred to until April 22, 1911, when its 
further application as to them was prohibited. The higher 
rates and lower minimum weights were continued in the 
tariffs. Nov. 2, 1911, the carriers established a rate of 
81 cents to Fort Worth, and a rate of 74 cents to Okla- 
homa City and intermediate points, based on the higher 
minimum. The two sets of rates were still in effect when 
this proceeding was instituted. 

Complainant contends that the higher rates are un- 
reasonable inherently and relatively, and that the higher 
minimum of 41,500 pounds applicable to shipments under 
the reduced rates is unreasonable, because, except in 
rare instances, the traffic cannot be loaded to that weight; 
and it asks that the carriers be required either to apply 
a minimum of 34,000 pounds to the lower rates or to 
restore to the tariffs naming the lower rates and higher 
minimum the two-for-one rule. 

The principal markets for the traffic are at Chicago 
and points on the Missouri River. About 95 per cent of 
complainant’s output is sold east of Denver, Colo., in 
territory generally designated as the middle West. The 
tubs are made of spruce and cottonwcod obtained from 
the vicinity of Puget Sound, but the demand for them 
on the Pacific coast is very limited. They are used as 
containers of lard and other similar products of packing 
industries, vary in size from 20 to 85 pounds capacity, 
and are generally regarded as a low-grade commodity. 
The sizes shipped in greatest quantities are those of 
60 and 80 pounds capacity. The évidence shows that in 
ears 50 feet in length it is possible to load the smaller 
tubs, varying in size from 20 to 28 pounds capacity, to 
the higher minimum of 41,500 pounds, but that such 
minimum can rarely be reached with tubs above 28 
pounds capacity in the ordinary 50-foot car. A carload 
exclusively of the smaller sizes is ordered but rarely, and 
the result is that not more than 10 per cent of com- 
plainant’s shipments can be loaded to the minimum pre- 
scribed for the reduced rates. 

Complainant’s chief competitors are located in the 
state of Wisconsin. In the early part of 1910, induced 
thereto by the fact that for several years the competition 
had shown increasing acuteness and force, complainant 
opened negotiations with the carriers with a view to ob- 
taining a reduction in the rates to its principal markets. 
The lower rates of Jan. 26 and Nov. 2, 1911, with the 
higher minimum, were the outcome of these negotiations. 
The result not being satisfactory, this proceeding was 
instituted. The carriers claimed that the higher minimum 
was involved in the negotiations for lower rates, and 
that such was the leading consideration that induced the 
rate reductions. The officer who conducted the negotia- 
tions for complainant testified, however, that nothing was 
said at the time about any change in the minimum 
weights, and that such change was not suggested until 
after complainant had entered into long time contracts 
for the delivery at Chicago and other markets of large 
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quantities of its output on the basis of the promised lower 
rates. Whatever may be the merits of this dispute, the 
question before us is whether the existing rate adjust- 
ment is reasonable. 

Under the existing rate adjustment a shipper may 
use the higher rates and lower minimum weights, with 
the privilege of the two-for-one rule, or he may use the 
reduced rates and higher minimum applicable to cars of 
all sizes, without the benefit of the two-for-one rule. It 
must be conceded that except as to orders for carload 
quantities of the smaller sizes (20 to 28 pounds capacity), 
which are of rare occurrence, the change in the rates 
resulted in little or no benefit to the shipper. This fact 
cannot be regarded, however, as of controlling weight, 
in determining the question of the reasonableness of the 
rates as now in force. 

Complainant relies chiefly upon comparisons of car 
earnings on the commodity involved with car earnings 
on analogous commodities moving from Tacoma to the 
same points of destination. This is perhaps as fair a 
test of the reasonableness of the rates in question as is 
obtainable under the circumstances. The evidentiary 
force of such comparisons has not infrequently been rec- 
ognized. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Shippers’ Asso. vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 476, 389-490; I. & S. Docket 
No. 26-A, 22 I. C. C., 604, 620. The car earnings on wooden 
lard tubs under the higher rates and 34,000 pounds mini- 
mum from Tacoma to some of the destination points 
involved are shown as follows: 

Rate per 100 Car 

From Tacoma, Wash., pounds, cts. earnings. 
Chicago, Ill. 75 $255.00 
East St. Louis, , f 255.00 
Kansas City, Kan. RE 221.00 
Omaha, Neb. f 221.00 
Fort Worth, Tex. 87% 297.50 

The average loading of the commodity in cars of 
50 feet in length is approximately 37,000 pounds. On the 
basis of 175 actual shipments loaded into cars varying 
in length from 49 feet 6 inches to 50 feet 3 inches, shown 
by a schedule filed with the record, the exact average 
was 37,345 pounds. Car earnings under the higher rates 
with an average loading of 37,000 pounds would be as 


follows: 


Rate per 100 Car 

From Tacoma, Wash., pounds, cts. earnings. 
Chicago, Ill. 75 $277.50 
Bast St. Louis, Tl. 7i 277.50 
Kansas City, Kan. f 240.50 
Omaha, Neb. f 240.50 


Fort Worth, Tex. 87% 323.75 


Under the lower rates and the higher minimum of 
41,500 pounds the car earnings are shown in the next 


following table: 


Rate per 100 Car 

From Tacoma, Wash., to— pounds, cts. earnings. 
Chicago, Il. 65 $269.75 
East St. Louis, Il, f 269.75 
Omaha, Neb. 249.00 
336.15 


Car earnings under the lower rates based on the 
minimum of 34,000 pounds and the approximate average 
loading of 37,000 pounds, are both shown in the next fol- 
lowing table: 


Minimum Rate 

and wer. per 100 

age we t, ounds, 
From Tacoma, Wash., to— peunde. eons nian 
Chicago, or East St. Louis.......... 34,000 65 $221.00 
37,000 65 240.50 
Omaha, Neb. 34,000 60 204.00 
37,000 60 222.00 
Fort Worth, Tex. 34,000 81 275.40 
37,000 81 299.70 


It is to be observed that the lower rates applied to 
the minimum of 41,500 pounds produce greater car earn- 
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ings than the higher rates applied to the 34,000 pounds 
minimum. 


The same transcontinental tariff that contained th: 
rates complained of on wooden lard tubs also named rate 
from Tacoma to the same destination points on suc! 
commodities as sash, doors and blinds, wooden mantels, 
general woodenware and wooden pipe, that produced much 
lower car earnings. The commodities, minimum weights, 
rates and car earnings are shown in the next following 
table: 


(*) Sash, doors, 
and blinds, Wooden mantels, 
minimum weight, minimum weight, 
30,000 pounds.* 20,000 pounds. 
Per 100 Car Per 100 Car 
From Tacoma, Wash., to— pounds. earn’gs. pounds. earn’gs. 
Chicago, Ill. $180 $0.85 7 
East St. Louis, Il. d 180 8 
Omaha, Neb. -55 165 
Fort Worth, Tex, 4 23 


Woodenware, Wooden pipe, 
minimum weight, minimum weight, 

16,000 pounds. 30,000 pounds. 
Per 100 Car Per 100 Car 
From Tacoma, Wash., to— pounds. earn’gs. pounds. earn’gs. 
Chicago, Il. $1.25 $200 $0.75 225 
East St. Louis, of 200 -75 225 
Omaha, Neb. 2k 200 .65 195 
Fort Worth, Tex. i 200 -80 240 


*Rates apply on sash, doors and blinds manufactured from 
cedar, cottonwood, fir, hemlock, larch, pine, redwood or spruce 
lumber. 

Except in a few instances, the car earnings shown 
in the last table are not approximately as large as earn- 
ings that would accrue on wooden lard tubs at the lower 
rates of January and November, 1911, based on a mini- 
mum of 34,000 pounds. These tables show that sash, 
doors and blinds, which are products of cottonwoood and 
spruce, as well as of other kinds of lumber, earn only 
$180 per car to Chicago, whereas wooden lard tubs, also 
the product of cottonwood and spruce, earn $255 per car 
to Chicago under the higher rate and lower minimum 
and $269.75 per car under the lower rate and higher 
minimum. To Omaha, Neb., the car earnings on sash, 
doors and blinds are $165 per car, whereas on wooden 
lard tubs the earnings are $221 per car under the higher 
rate and lower minimum, and $249 per car under the 
lower rate and higher minimum. At the time this pro- 
ceeding was begun the defendant carriers maintained a 
rate of 85 cents per 100 pounds, based on a minimum 
of 20,000 pounds, on tin cans, including lard pails, from 
Tacoma, Wash., to all the destination points here in- 
volved, producing earnings of $170 per car. The same 
rate and minimum applied in the opposite direction, as 
is also true of other rates named in the last above table. 
As to all the rates and commodities referred to for com- 
parison, the two-for-one rule applied under the tariffs. 

Counsel for defendants, while conceding that a fair 
test of the reasonableness of the rates in question may 
be obtained by a comparison of car earnings, object to 
comparisons based on minimum weights and insist that 
to be of evidentiary force such comparisons should be 
based on the average actual load weight per car. It 
must be assumed, however, that the minimum weights 
established by the carriers are intended reasonably to 
comport with the loading capacity of the cars as to the 
particular commodities to which they relate, and in the 
absence of direct testimony to sow the average loading 
of the commodities referred to, which evidence is within 
the possession and knowledge of the carriers and within 
their power to furnish, we think it but fair and reasonable 
to compare the minimum weights on wooden lard tubs 
with the minimum weights applied to the analogous com- 
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modities, as a means to ascertain, approximately at least, 
the comparative car earnings. 

It is doubtless true that the average actual loading of 
any given commodity would furnish more definitely the 
average car earnings as to that particular commodity, but 
to require shippers to furnish evidence of such actual 
car loading in ‘all cases where comparisons of car earn- 
ings are relied on would be to place upon them a task 
practically impossible of performance, for the reason, 
already mentioned, that such evidence is in the posses- 
sion of the carriers themselves and would be difficult of 
ascertainment by shippers. The car minimum gauge does 
not seem to be unfair to either the carrier or the shipper, 
and under the circumstances of this case we think such 
comparisons are justified and that from them reasonably 
just conclusions may be reached. 

Upon the facts of record we are of opinion and find 
that the higher rates complained of are, under present 
conditions, unjust and unreasonable, and that the mini- 
mum weight of 41,500 pounds, in connection with which 
the lower rates are applied, is also unreasonable. We 
further find that a reasonable minimum weight for the 
traffic is 31,500 pounds for cars 41 feet in length, and 
correspondingly lower or higher for cars under or over 
41 feet in length, and that reasonable rates to be applied 
from and to the points in question are as shown in the 
following table: 


RATES FROM TACOMA, WASH., IN CENTS PER 100 


POUNDS. 

To— Cents. 
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Rates and minimum weights not to exceed those 
herein found reasonable, and subject to the two-for-one 
rule above referred to, will be prescribed for the future. 
Under all the circumstances we are of opinion and find 
that no reparation on past shipments should be awarded, 
and the prayer of the petition in that respect is denied. 
Anadarko Cotton Oil Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 20 
I. C. C., 43 [Traffic World, Jan. 14, 1911, p. 70]; National 
Wool Growers’ Asso. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co., 25 I. C. C., 
675 [Traffic World, Jan. 25, 1913, p. 220]; Charles Boldt 
Co. vs. C., R. L. & P. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C., 11 [Traffic World, 
May 24, 1913, p. 1114]. An order will be entered in ac- 
cordance with the conclusions herein announced, 





ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 

on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 
It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, as 
they participate in the traffic, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before 
Oct. 15, 1913, and for a period of two years thereafter 
to abstain, from charging, demanding, collecting or re- 
ceiving their presnt rates for the transportation of wooden 
lard tubs in carloads from Tacoma, Wash., to the points 
mentioned in the next succeeding paragraph hereof. 
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It is further ordered, That said defendants, as they 
participate in the traffic, be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required, on or before Oct. 15, 1913, upon notice to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the general 
public by not less than five days’ filing and posting in 
the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate 
commerce, and for a period of two years from and after 
Oct. 15, 1913, to maintain and apply to the transportation 
of wooden lard tubs in carloads from Tacoma, Wash., 
to Chicago, Ill., and the other points mentioned in this 
paragraph, rates not in excess of those named in the 
following table, to be based on minimum carload weights 
not to exceed 31,500 pounds for cars 41 feet in length, 
and to be correspondingly lower or higher for cars under 
or over 41 feet in length: 

RATES FROM TACOMA, WASH., IN CENTS PER 100 


POUNDS. 
To— Cents. 
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Sioux City, Ia. 65 
St. Paul, Minn. 60 
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The said rates and minimum weights shall be subject 
to a provision or rule to the effect that where a carrier 
is unable to furnish a car of the capacity or dimensions 
ordered by a shipper, and for its own convenience fur- 
nishes a car of less capacity, the smaller car may be 
used on the basis of actual weight when loaded to its 
full visible capacity, or two smaller cars may be fur- 
nished and used on basis of the minimum weight of the 
car ordered, provided the shipper does not order cars of 
dimensions not covered by the tariffs. 


MUST DEFINE PICK-UP SERVICE 


—_— 


OPINION NO. 2421 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 244.) 
ATLANTIC PACKING CO. OF BALTIMORE CITY ET 
AL. VS. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. ET AL. 
Submitted April 2, 1913. Decided June 16, 1913. 


Arrangements by which respondents provide receiving depots 
in convenient locations for shipments of oysters at Balti- 
more, instead of pick-up wagon service, not found to be 
discriminatory. Respondents should reform their tariffs so 
as to state plainly extent of pick-up and delivery service 
at Baltimore and should provide a receiving station for 
oysters in the section of the city in which complainants 
are located. 


E. L. Stinchcomb for Atlantic Packing Co. of Balti- 
more City, Miles & Co., Inc., and F. F. East & Co. 

Frank H. Platt and Branch P. Kerfoot for United 
States Express Co. 

T. B. Harrison, Jr., for American and Adams Express 
companies. 


CASE NO. 5335 


Report of the Commission. 


MARBLE, Commissioner: 

Petitioners herein are shippers of oysters from Balti- 
more, Md., by freight and express. They ask the Com- 
mission to require the respondent express companies to 
perform pick-up service for express shipments of oysters 
at Baltimore. They also ask reparation. 

Petitioners and respondents are in substantial agree- 
ment as to the main facts. It is admitted that respondents 
pick up and deliver express shipments of all kinds of 
property excepting oysters at the places of business of 
the petitioners. The collection and delivery limits of 
the respondents in Baltimore have never been properly 
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defined by tariff publication. Official Express Classifica- 
tion No. 21, in effect now and throughout the time covered 
by the petition, provides: 

Rule 5.—The established rates and charges of the com- 
panies, parties to this classification, include free collection and 
delivery only at points where wagon service is maintained and 
within the established collection and delivery limits at such 
points. 

At several points in Baltimore respondents maintain 
depots where shipments of oysters are received. It has 
been the custom for many years to receive such ship- 
ments only at these depots. The wagons of the respond- 
ents at frequent intervals gather the shipments of oysters 
from the depots and distribute them to the various rail- 
road loading platforms. 

There are in Baltimore about 75 shippers of oysters. 
Twenty-two of these have signified their preference for 
an express service which shall include wagon collection 
of oyster shipments. The remaining shippers have joined 
in stating their preference for a continuation of the system 
of receiving depots as now operated by the carriers. 

Those who prefer the present system profess to fear 
that if wagons of the express companies were to render 
a pick-up service they would follow regular routes, pass- 
ing from the establishment of one shipper to the estab- 
lishment of another, thus enabling business rivals to spy 
upon each other’s shipments. They also state that the 
storage facilities of shippers are limited, and that the 
present system is more valuable to shippers than a wagon 
service would be if operated at intervals greater than an 
hour. They also state that they are compelled to main- 
tain wagons for other purposes, and that the transfer of 
outgoing shipments to the receiving depots is practically 
without extra expense. 

The express rates from Baltimore on oysters 
commodity rates lower than ordinary merchandise rates. 
They have never been held out by carriers, nor under- 
stood by shippers, to include pick-up service at that point, 
although they are governed by the somewhat ambiguous 
provision of the classification above quoted. The fact 
is that these tariffs were framed, and have been read by 
the carriers and shippers for years, in the light of an 
established trade custom at Baltimore. 

The respondents established their oyster depots at 
various points throughout the city of Baltimore most con- 
venient to the largest number of shippers. Complainants 
herein located at Baltimore since these depots were 
established and chose locations some distance therefrom. 
The respondents have signified their williness to open 
new receiving depots for oysters in the section of the 
city where petitioners are located. They resist the de- 
mand for the operation of a pick-up service for oysters 
upon the ground that the cost of such a service as would 
adequately supply the needs of all shippers would be 
prohibitive upon the present rates, and on the further 
ground that the present service is more satisfactory to 
shippers than wagon service would be. 

The respondents perform a pick-up service on oyster 
shipments at Norfolk, Va., and other points under the 
same general rate basis, but it appears that the physical 
conditions surrounding the industry at these other points 
differ from those at Baltimore. 

It is evident from the record that the system of 
receiving depots for oysters provided at Baltimore is 
better fitted to the needs of the shippers of that city 
and is more acceptable to them than would be such a 
wagon service.as is given at Norfolk, Va., and other 
oyster-shipping: points with far less business than Balti- 
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more. Therefore there is no undue discrimination in th: 
Baltimore arrangement. 

The tariffs of the respondents must be reformed and 
must plainly state the extent, as to territory and-com 
modities, of the pick-up and delivery service at Baltimore 
A requirement to this effect, with respect to all express 
stations, was contained in our order of June 8, 1912, In 
the Matter of Express Rates, 24 I. C. C., 380. [Traffic 
World, July 20, 1912, p. 122]. We understand that such 
a publication is now in the course of preparation and 
will shortly be issued. 

The system of receiving stations at Baltimore should 
be completed by the addition of such a station in the 
section of the city in which complainants are located. 
Having expressed their willingness to take such action, 
it is assumed that no order to that effect is necessary. 

No basis for reparation appears. 

If the suggestions herein contained are not complied 
with within 30 days from the service upon respondents 
of this report, complainants may call the matter to the 
attention .of the Commission for such action as may be 
proper. 


COMPLAIN OF GRAIN RATES 


Board of Trade of Kansas City, in a complaint re- 
cently filed against the St. Louis & San Francisco and 
Illinois Central, alleges that that city is discriminated 
against in favor of Omaha by the system of rates on 
grain and grain products between the two cities and 
Memphis. It has been stated on behalf of the respond- 
ents that the grain rates to Memphis are the result of 
competitive influences over which they have no control, 
but it is answered that the Frisco is the short line, being 
484 miles, while the distance from Omaha by one route, 
including the Frisco, is 678 miles, and by another 718 
miles, while in most instances the rates on grain and 
grain products are only one cent more from Omaha than 
from Kansas City. 

It is also a part of the complaint that to several 
points in Mississippi there are no through rates pub- 
lished by the Frisco, but the through route is made up 
by adding the Frisco rate to Memphis and the Illinois 
Central rate to destination, and it is alleged that these 
combination rates are unreasonable of themselves. 


THE NEW HAVEN WRECK 


Scenting a chance to get political profit out of the 
wreck on the New Haven, a shoal of congressmen, senators 
and representatives has offered investigation resolutions— 
some for special and some for the regular committees. 

The Commission, proceeding in the regular way, has 
directed Chief Inspector Belnap to make an inquiry and 
he is being assisted by the field inspectors in that part 
of the country. 

Commissioner McChord wired the New Haven officials 
asking them to leave the wreckage on the site of the 
wreck and the general manager said he would have that 
done. Coincident with the announcement of what Mr. 
McChord had done came a press dispatch from Walling- 
ford saying that the splinters from the Pullman had been 
burned, the engine hauled to the shops and a wrecked car 
replaced on the track and taken away. : 

All that is in accord with usual railroad practice, but 
the fact will probably be cited by those anxious to con- 
demn the railroad management. 
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CLAIMS FOR CONCEALED LOSSES 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

In their efforts to settle all just claims promptly and 
properly, there is no class of claims giving carriers more 
concern than those for concealed losses, not because of 
the amounts involved, but because of the grave question 
of doubt as to liability therefor as between shipper, car- 
rier and consignee. 

In addition to other documents, such claims are gen- 
erally supported by: 

(a) An affidavit of the shipper and packer purporting 
to show that the articles called for by the invoice were 
completely and safely packed and so delivered for trans 
portation. 

(b) A clear bill of lading, original invoice and con- 
signee’s statement of the articles missing or short. 

(c) An affidavit of the consignee or unpacker show- 
ing that the loss existed at the time shipment was re- 
ceived from destination agent. 

Thus the apparent presumption is that the goods have 
been lost while the shipment was in possession of the 
carrier, but this does not seem to be invariably a fair 
conclusion when one takes into consideration the other 
possible avenues through which the loss may have oc- 
curred. 

At the outset it will be conceded that for expedition 
in the handling of freight and the item of expense to 
shippers, consignees and carriers, it would be imprac- 
ticable to open package freight for joint check against 
invoice by shipper and forwarding agent at the time a 
clear bill of lading is executed. 

This is likewise true in the case of joint check against 
invoice by consignee and destination agent at the time 
a clear receipt is issued and received. 

Admitting this to be correct it follows that a clear 
bill of lading and a clear delivery receipt furnish nothing 
more than prima facie evidence, which can be set aside 
by the real facts developed through investigation by 
shipper, eonsignee or carrier. 

Therefore, in addition to the supporting papers men- 
tioned in (a), (b) and (c) above, indicating improper 
handling by the carrier as the only cause for the loss, it 
would be proper to give equal consideration to other 
possible causes, as follows: 

1. There is a possibility of an error haying been 
made in the records from which the shipper’s or packer’s 
and consignee’s or unpacker’s affidavits were prepared. 

2. The opportunity for loss while in possession of 
drayman or transfer company at point of origin or at 
destination. 

3. Laxity on the part of employes of shipper and 
consignee who are intrusted with the proper handling 
and recording of the goods shipped and received. 

4. Failure on the part of consignee promptly to 
open the container and check contents against invoice, 


calling destination agent’s attention to the shortage and, 
if possible, showing him evidence as to how it occurred. 

5. Failure on the part of consignee to remove all 
of the goods from the container, mistaking the missing 
goods for packing materials, etc. 

These are the principal conditions surrounding a claim 
for concealed or invisible loss which confront the claim 
investigator in his efforts to ascertain the facts. 

If all the payments in settlement of this class of 
claims by the railroads of the United States for a certain 
period were assembled the total thereof would no doubt 
be considerable and would suggest the question, “What 
are the causes for this great expenditure on the part of 
the carriers, and what reasonable preventive or corrective 
measures could be instituted to reduce these payments 
to a minimum?” i 

The only solution suggested at this time is a close 
co-operation on the part of shipper, consignee and carrier 
in a fair and impartial development of the facts for use— 

(a) In making proper disposition of the claim, and 

(b) In removing the cause for the prevention of 
future claims of like nature from the same source. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note the interest 
that certain shippers in different parts of the country 
are taking in the question of concealed losses. As an 
illustration, Mistrot & Adoue, a wholesale house of Gel- 
veston, Tex., make many shipments to various parts of 
the state. In their correspondence with customers re- 
garding shipments they use a two-sheet letter-head, and 
on the second sheet the following appears as a memo- 
randum of reminders: 


How Mistakes in Checking Sometimes Occur. 


The following are copies of bona fide letters we have 
on file: 


[Addresses and signature omitted.—Editor.] 


“T found the bolt of voile. I opened the box in the center 
and took out all of the goods as I thought, but the bolt was 
standing up and I thought it was paper on side of box until I 
took out the paper and the piece fell down. I will be more care- 
ful in the future.” 

“In regard to the shortage on jumpers, pleased to state 
that while opening the goods bought of you, my ‘kid’ son was 
meddling, looking for a suit I had bought for him; in stacking 
the goods on a table the bundle of jumpers fell over behind 
some boxes. On making a change in my house we found the 
bundle.”’ 

“Enclosed find check for $8.90 to cover invoice of October 
2. We found the drawer supporters. They had been over- 
looked in unpacking. Please pardon the oversight.”’ 

“We have yours of yesterday and have located the miss- 
ing hats. When the drayman brought them from the depot we 
did not have room to put them in the house. They were un- 
loaded on the sidewalk—the case being piled up with some 
empty cases—and for this reason was left on the sidewalk 
where it was found intact this morning.’’ 

“Please charge me with the two pair of missing overalls 
272A. I.had examined this box three different times, turning 
end over, taking the top off after nailing back—used the box 
for a seat under the shed a week, and throwing it about.’ To- 
day I gave the box to a man; he threw it in his wagon and the 
overalls fell out. They were placed compactly in the bottom 
of the box with a paper over them, and in feeling the paper 
it seemed to be on the bottom of the box. So offering an 
apology to your checker, I am——” 

“IT beg your pardon—cuff buttons were found. 
troubled you.” 

“I found the embroidery outfit—it had been thrown out 
with waste paper.’’ 

“In reply to yours of the 21st inst. in regards of the short- 
age claimed by me of the four and one-sixth dozen soap, 


Sorry that I 
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have the soap all O. K. I wrote the house once that it was 


my mistake.” 

“I have found the mistake. I was looking for cotton stripes 
instead of calico, but I know I ordered some cotton stripes of 
that price and had forgotten the calico entirely of that price, 
but that was the only way I had to untangle it for was think- 
ing all the calico cost five and one-half that I ordered.” 

“In regard to shortage reported, we have found same in a 
pasteboard box which had been put aside and overlooked. We 
beg your pardon and hope this has not caused you much 


trouble.”’ 

“TI found the goods short under a counter among unopened 
bundles of work shirts. In your letter of 22d you described the 
packages and I found them. I must have been very careless in 
taking the goods out of the case and I don’t know what to say 


for causing this trouble.’ 

“Your letter of the 23d to hand and noted and in reply 
will say that I rechecked the goods mentioned and find that 
we were mistaken. And the way that it happened was that 
you billed us twenty-two pieces of lawn, which you will notice 
on your carbon, and in checking up the yardage we find that 
twenty-one pieces was all that there should have been. And 
when my attention was called to the matter at the time I 
counted the pieces and there were only twenty-one and the 
bill called for five pieces at 9, six pieces at 10%, six pieces at 
8%, and five pieces at 7%—total twenty-two. 

There is no doubt but that a universal adoption of 
memorandum of remindérs to consignees, in conjunction 
with increased supervision by all concerned, will be a 
big step in the ‘direction for solving the problem of con- 
cealed losses. 

Sylvan R. Biering, 


Head Claim Clerk, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 
Galveston, Tex., Aug. 27, 1913. 


PAYING FOR TARIFFS 
Editor TRAFFIC WORLD: 

I have read with much interest Mr. B. Robeson’s let- 
ter in your issue of August 23, and wish to state that I 
quite agree with him in the position he has taken rela- 
tive to paying for tariffs. 

The railroads intimate that it would be entirely 
proper to return such tariffs which are of no value, in- 
stead of filing them in the wastebasket, but when you 
receive a publication with 20 cents postage I believe it 
is consistent to so dispose of them. 

Would like to hear other views on this important 
subject. 

JAS. H. SHERMAN, 
Sec’y and Traffic Mgr. Wichita Board of Trade. 
Wichita, Kan., Aug. 26, 1913. 


NO PASSES FOR EMPLOYES’ FAMILIES. 

It is just coming to notice in Pennsylvania that the 
law creating the new Public Service Commission also 
included a clause providing that passes can no longer 
be issued to members of the families of railroad em- 
ployes, and that passes cannot be issued to officers and 
employes of other roads. No passes can be exchanged 
between the railroads, and no railroad can give a pass 
to members of the family of any employe. The employe, 
however, can still obtain transportation over the road he 
works for. The penalty for violation of the act is $500 
for each case. The act goes into effect on January 1. 
As the law governing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion upon this subject does not contain these restrictions, 
it is suggested by local papers that hereafter when em- 
ployes wish to take an outing or make a visit, they will 
take care to go to points outside the state, thereby com- 
ing under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission; or, in case they do not care to go outside 
the state, they will take a pass to a point outside and 
drop off at the most convenient point. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 


By E. E. MARKS, 
T. M., G. W. Sheldon & Co. 





The Industrial Traffic Manager is somewhat ambigu- 
ously named, and perhaps is not as well entitled to have 
T. M. after his name as the railroad official who has 
reached the dignity of that office, for a railroad traffic 
manager actually manages traffic, while an industrial 
traffic manager stops at the actual detail of handling, and 
merely arranges the preliminaries. 

If the traffic manager of a large industry wishes to 
make himself of value to the company he represents, he 
must first of all aim to know as thoroughly as he knows 
his way home the territory in which the efforts of his 
firm to secure trade are directed. He should know, as 
well as it is possible for him to know without technical 
training, every article that his company ships and re- 
ceives. He should know, and be on friendly terms with, 
the officials of the roads that he uses and that serve the 
city and territory where his plant or plants are located. 
He should be constantly watchful of traffic conditions, 
not only in his own territory, but in territory wherever 
conditions of other industries may remotely or intimately 
affect the interests of his concern. 

An industrial traffic manager can prove his value, 
first, by maintaining a reputation with railroad and steam- 
ship men of fulfilling any contracts into which he enters; 
second, in filing only claims that are just; third, in try- 
ing to establish rates favorable to his company, at the 
same time not asking a railroad company to accept con- 
ditions not fair to itself. 

A traffic manager can do his concern incalculable 
harm by trying to make his traffic a claim-collecting 
agency. The writer has in mind an industrial manager 
long since gone to other fields of endeavor. He was lo- 
cated in a large town. He used to switch his traffic to 
one road or the other almost every time he looked up 
his claim record. The consequence was that in a very 
short time he had rung over the changes even in this 
large railroad center, and all he succeeded in doing was 
in discrediting himself. Possibly he collected a few addi- 
tional dollars at first by these tactics, for at the time 
we speak of claims were not so closely scrutinized. 
Policy claims were entertained almost as often as legal 
ones, but the house he worked for obtained such a name 
in freight claim circles that it was difficult for them to 
collect anything eventually. 

A traffic managership is a creature of system. A 
traffic manager to be of value must be a student of men, 
of things, and incidentally of rates and traffic conditions. 


HOW RATES ARE MADE 





“Studies in Freight Rate Construction,” by John P. 
Curran, LL.B., recently published, contains data that 
should be exceedingly valuable to those interested. 

The book is unique in that it is the first publication 
issued where the author has endeavored to assemble facts 
as to rate construction which before have never been 
published in book form. While there is room for im- 
provement, nevertheless the author is to be congratulated 
upon the work accomplished in a field never before cov- 
ered. The work should prove of interest and be of great 
value to all students of freight rate construction, which 
subject at this time is one of the big questions, if not 
the greatest, in the transportation world. 
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THE REINS TO THOSE WHO CAN DRIVE 
By HOWARD ELLIOTT, 
Manager’s Office, Sait Lake Route.* 


This article is written for the benefit of one man. 
You see him every day. On the car to the office this 
morning he sat beside you. You noticed that he was 
neatly dressed, of dignified bearing, and that he was 
reading a magazine of public opinion on current events. 
You could tell by his appearance that he was a man of 
intelligence and culture, one of those whom we class as 
desirable citizens, neither overeducated nor ignorant, not 
a radical nor a conservative, neither wealthy nor poor, 
not seeking publicity nor unduly modest, neither over- 
zealous in religion nor a scoffer at the pious and devout, 
not so aristocratic as to be snobbish nor so democratic 
as to be careless of his associates—in fact, he impressed 
you as one of those whole-souled creatures who is content 
to “live in his house by the side of the road and be a 
friend to man,’ who is the bulwark of our institutions, 
and upon whom rests the perpetuity of the government 
under which we live. His name? He is called the “Aver- 
age Man,” the “Representative Citizen,” and, with respect 
to his attitude on public questions, the “Man Up a Tree.” 

* *” * + ; 

The Representative Citizen observes, as he moves 
among his feliows, that one of the most popular subjects 
of discussion relates to railroads, and he is posted on 
those phases of the question usually featured in the press. 
He reads the accounts of wrecks and notes the nation- 
wide demand for greater safeguards. He reads some 
of the decisions of the railway commissions, particularly 
those affecting his own immediate interests. He has 
read about the 28-hour law for stock and the 16-hour law 
for men. He remembers vividly the account of an inter- 
view with a famous railroad chief, who is said to have 
remarked, “The public be damned.” He recalls clearly 
the testimony of a certain freight agent to the effect 
that rates were made on the basis of all that the traffic 
will bear. He shares the opinion that railroads are 
grossly overcapitalized and that he is paying tribute to 
them in order to maintain fictitious values. He knows, 
too, about the evils of rebating, for has he not himself, 
before the passage of the Elkins bill, been a recipient 
of such favors, and did he not regard it as right and 
proper that the railroads should follow the Biblical ad- 
monition, “It is more blessed to give than to receive?” 
Indeed, he is “loaded” with information in regard to 
railroads, and has his own notions as to the best methods 
of financing and operating them. 


Of his own business he has made a profound study 


and a signal success. His associates know and appre- 
ciate the value of his experience and consider themselves 
fortunate in having with them a man of such sound wis- 
dom and discretion. To him they go for counsel. But 
his knowledge of other businesses—and this includes the 
railroad business—has been gained not from any actual 
experience, but from what he has seen, heard and read, 
and railroad men do not come to him for advice. 
+ * * * 

With his information on the railroad question has 
come much misinformation. Most of what he knows has 
come from reading articles in the daily papers and 
monthly magazines which were written by men who, like 


A reprint of certain portions of one of a series of articles 
recently published in the Arrowhead Magazine. 
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himself, had seen no service on the railroad. He has 
seen the same arguments against railroads reiterated so 
often that he has come to the conclusion that the dense 
volume of smoke is indicative of the presence of fire. 
In spite of his inherent belief in fair play, these articles 
have created a pronounced prejudice against the rail- 
ways, because he has not seen the arguments refuted 
by railroad men, and he considers that silence is equiva- 
lent to acquiescence. When occasionally they do speak, 
he believes them biased and incapable of telling the 
truth. Whether or not they know what the truth is he 
considers of secondary importance, and while he would 
keenly resent any imputation of unfitness or insincerity 
so far as he and his business are concerned, he thinks 
it but natural that in seeking information on the railway 
problem he should go not to the fountain heads of knowl- 
edge, the railroad officials, but to others whose ideas 
are purely theoretical, and who give him information 
some of which is right, much of which is incomplete, and 
most of which is false. Are his ideas about his own 
business supported by any such foundation and super- 
structure as this? ; 

The Man Up a Tree does not know that the un- 
complimentary reference to the public which is credited 
to Vanderbilt was probably never uttered, but was a 
distorted report of a disgruntled reporter. He does not 
know that the general freight agent who testified as to 
how rates were constructed did not say, “All that the 
traffic will bear,” but did say, “What the traffic will bear,” 
meaning that a rate was applied which would cause the 
traffic to move freely and leave a profit for both the 
shipper and consignee. He referred not only to the 
maximum but to the minimum, and the definition is still 
considered an excellent one. The Man Up a Tree does 
not know that the railways of the United States could 
not be duplicated for their present capitalization, and 
that capitalization has no appreciable connection with 
rates, nor rates with the cost of living. He does not 
know, and he does not ask railroad men to tell him. 

The Man Up a Tree regards the regulation of rail- 
roads by governmental authority as a distinct forward 
step in the march of civilization. In the light of the 
knowledge which he possesses, he is satisfied not only 
that such regulation is proper, but that without it the 
nation’s business would be completely dominated by the 
transportation interests, and the many exploited for the 
benefit of the few. He believes, of course, in the prin- 
ciple of a square deal, and is willing to admit that it 
applies even to railroads. But he believes that under 
governmental supervision the roads are prospering and 
will continue to thrive. He reads about the enormous 
gross income of railroads, and the unprecedented crop 
movement, and he figures that if railroads are not making 
money under these conditions it is due to inefficient 
management of the properties themselves. 

* * * * 

The Man Up a Tree thinks that instead of curtailing 
the powers of the commissions they should be broadened 
until railroad men shall be so impressed with the idea 
that they are public servants that they will—like the © 
serfs of old—prostrate themselves and bare their backs 
for the lash imposed by their masters. They must be 
taught, says the Man Up a Tree, that we, not they, are 
the arbiters of their destiny. 

Mr. Average Man, methinks railroad managers have 
learned their lesson and learned it well. Who knows 
better than they, that their powers are limited—that their 
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being controlled by others, and that while 
they have the responsibility without the authority the 
commissions maintain the authority without the 
The need no further punishment to 
make them alive to the duties of their positions. But 
it should be remembered that the Supreme Court of the 


business is 


respon- 


sibility ? managers 


“The public is in no proper sense 
Evidently the court of last 
entire with the 


United States has said: 


a general manager.” resort 


country is not in accord trend 
events have been taking. 


* * * * 


in this 
that 


should like to 
to you a the public consider 
itself the vice-president of the railways. The vice-presi- 
greater than the general 
manager this 


Mr. Representative Citizen, I 
is that 


present 
new idea, and that 


dent has authority manager. 


To him the reports. Surely suggestion 


with arms. But if the 


most 


should be received 


cor.ducts 


open public 


itse’f as vice-presidents in charge of op- 
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from an investment in any legitimate enterprise. You 
know that you can make a good showing only so long 
as you earn a dollar by spending less than that amount, 
and that if reports that the operating ratio is 
continually going up, you must do something. to stem 
the tide and insure the solvency of the property. Asa 
man you know that only two ways 
of making a profit, either reduce the cost of production 
or increase the selling price, and if you have convinced 
yourself (as many vice-presidents have already) that the 
cost of production cannot be further reduced, then you 
owe it to the road of which you are an officer to adopt 
the other alternative and And remem- 
ber, this is something which you can do, and which the 
general manager, present conditions, cannot do. 
Here is one method by which you can that your 
authority is superior to that of the general manager, and 
benefit not only of the_ stock- 


show 


business there are 


raise the rates. 


under 
show 


which will inure to the 
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eration do, the manager will have nothing to 
Nor does this invite the inference that the ordinary 


Far from it. He is actively 


general 
fear. 
vice-president is a figurehead. 
engaged in the operation of the road. 

But let us see how the vice-president acts with re- 
show his au- 
manager sug- 


nine matters out of 


spect to the general manager. Does he 
thority by 
gests? I venture the assertion that 
ten that are passed up to the vice-president are carried 


recommended. 


vetoing everything the general 


out exactly as the general manager has 
Yet there is no question about his higher authority, and 
the fact manager does 
not lessen his over respect which 
entertains for his superior. The 
rightly so, that the road is 
least, and that if the 


that he agrees with the general 


control him or the 
the general manager 
figures, and 


which 


vice-president 
governed best is governed 
general manager is not running the road properly he 
should be removed; that the way to produce 
not to take the lines out of his hands, but to-give him 
the reins. He can drive. Let him. 


* * + * 


results is 


Now, Mr. Man Up a Tree, in your capacity as vice- 
president you know that your and those of 
the railroad are identical. Your purpose is to produce 
good service at reasonable rates and with profit to the 
stockholders—such profit as they have a right to expect 


interests 


holders, but also of the country at large whom you repre- 
sent in the management. 


NEW ENGLANDERS EAT CLAMS 


been one of the satis- 


What is 
factory in a 


said to have most 


long similar events planned and 
executed by the Hampden County Traffic Asso- 
ciation was that which was pulled off at its annual clam- 
bake on August 21. This took place at Hampden Ponds 
in Holyoke. Invitations had extended very widely 
and were accepted to a very satisfactory extent. Several 


series of 
(Mass.) 


been 


invited guests from outside the state were present, and 
any traffic man who found himself within reasonable dis- 
tance made every effort to be present on this occasion. 
Aside from the clambake and the other things that went 
with the clams, probably the satisfactory feature 
was the opportunity for so many men of similar interest 
to get together in free and easy intercourse. In addition 
to this, however, there was provided a very satisfactory 
series of entertainments, consisting of music, cabaret 
show and games. A baseball game of five innings was 
played between representatives of railroads-and of ship- 
pers. . In addition there was an association hunt, for which 
various prizes were awarded; a hundred-yard dash, open 


most 
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to-transportation men only; Indian motorcycle race; hun- 
dred-yard dash, open to all; a fat man’s race, and other 
entertainments. The prizes were generously contributed 
by the -various industries in the vicinity. A list of those 
present indicates an attendance of practically all traffic 
men in New England and many from outside. 


OPPOSES CHICAGO RIVER CHARGE 


i In a brief in behalf of the Nickel Plate, Frank B. 
Garperiter and H. D. Palmer say that the service which 
the Chicago River & Indiana can perform for it in making 
Chicago River deliveries is not worth more than one cent 
per 100. They assert that the evident purpose of the 
C. R. & IL, in proposing to advance the rate from one to 
three cents, was to pay the greater expenses incurred 
in putting in a break-bulk service, which they respectfully 








Hampden County Traffic Association—Annual 


suggest is a service for the consignee and not one for 
the Nickel Plate or any other carrier. 

They suggest that if consignees desire a costlier serv- 
ice than is afforded by the railroad companies at Chicago, 
they should be willing to pay for such services, because 
the carriers should be under no further obligation in the 
manner of delivery than that of placing a car at the near- 
est available point to consignee’s plant. 

The Nickel Plate says that even if the cancellation is 
allowed to stand, it can make delivery of inbound L. C. L. 
freight through the Chicago Lighterage Co., controlled by 
the C. R. & I, under Leland’s tariff, and also in connec- 
tion with the Merchants’ Lighterage Co. As to the com- 
pany’s carload freight, constituting the bulk of its busi- 
ness for the Chicago River, it can be handled without 
transit privilege. 

The brief says the only reason for canceling the ab- 
sorption tariff is that the C. R. & I. advanced its rate 
from one to three cents on car-float service along with 
its advance of the same amount on its break-bulk lighter- 
age service. 

For an equivalent service, says the brief, the North- 
western and the Milwaukee charge but ohe cent and the 
Nickel Plate cannot afford to pay more than for such 
switching service. It asserts it entered into the one-cent 
absorption arrangement under stress of competitive con- 
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ditions. It is willing to continue the one-cent absorption 
for car-float facilities, but inasmuch as the costlier break- 
bulk service and the car-float service are linked up to- 
gether, the Nickel Plate holds it had no alternative other 
than a cancellation of Lowrey’s rate basis No. 25. 


? MINNESOTA FIXES CEREAL RATES. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
has given its decisions deniying the application of Griggs, 
Cooper & Co., St. Paul jobbers, for an order advancing 
carload rates on cereal products or reducing 
less-than-carload lots. The application was opposed by 
country jobbers and by the Cream of Wheat Co. and 
other cereal product manufacturers. It contended 
that the present statutory commodity rates putting cereals 
and uncoooked products in the same was 
satisfactory, and that the asked for was an at- 
tempt by large jobbers to trade in 
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Clambake at Holyoke, Mass. 
products and cut out the small country jobbers. The 
state commission, denying the application, says: “This 


is the first application the commission has ever had from 
shippers to raise rates. Such applications generally come 
from the carriers and are based on the necessity of in- 
creasing revenue or the fact that the carrier 
that the freight article is not bearing its just proportion 
of the burden: In both these:and interstate tariffs un- 
cooked cereals in carload lots take the rate of the grain 
from which it is produced. This is a question which this 
commission cannot settle, as the inter- 
state is probably 100 times greater than the state tonnage. 
The rule applying in Minnesota alone would only lead 
to injustice and confusion, and still leave the question 
unsolved.” 


believes 


tonnage Moving 


How great a job the making of the tentative valua- 
tion of the property of the raflroads really is must be sunk 
deeper into the consciousness of every one at all inter- 
ested by the fact that the Commission will probably have 
to establish branch offices in evcry one of the big freight 
territories to gather data concerning the railroads in that 
district. They will not be established except upon a 
showing that there will be an economy of operation 
achieved by such an act of Mohammed going to the 
mountain, 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


By an order entered July 23 in I. & S. No. 262, the 
Commission further suspended from September 12 until 
March 12 Item No. 1245-B of Supplement No. 15 to Mc- 
Cain’s I. C. C. No, 8, Supplement No. 15 to Morris’ I. C C. 
No. 343, and Supplement No. 15 to Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 
950. 

The suspended item proposed to cancel commodity 
rates applicable on petroleum and petroleum products, 
including oil in carloads, from Beaumont and other points 
in Texas to Clifton and Morenci, Ariz., leaving in effect 
class rates which would result in material advances. 

The item in question had been suspended from May 
15 until September 12. 








By an order entered July 23 in I. & S. No. 261 the 
Commission further suspended from September 9 until 
March 9 Supplement No. 3 to Chicago & Alton Railroad 
I. C. C. No, A-521. 

The suspended supplement contains schedules pro- 
posing to cancel through joint rates on bituminous coal 
in carloads from the following mines located on the line 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad in Illinois, 
viz., Coffeen, Edwardsville, Panama and Sorento on traffic 
destined to points located on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway in Wisconsin and other states which 
had been suspended from May 12 until September 9. 


By an order entered on August 28, in I. & S. Docket 
No. 302, the Commission suspended from September 1 
until December 30 the operation of certain schedules 
contained in Supplement No. 7 to Agent W. H. Hosmer’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. A-367. 

The suspended items provide for substantial in- 
creases in rates applicable to the transportation of box 
board from Wilmington, Ill, to Milwaukee, Wis.,. and 
between certain other points. 

The present commodity rates on box board, carloads, 
from Wilmington to Milwaukee, is 6.5 cents. It is pro 
posed to cancel this rate and apply class rates thereon, 
and the class rate between said points is 13.4 cents. 
Similar advances are proposed from Wilmington to Chi- 
cago and between other points. 


By an order entered August 27, in I. & §S. Docket 
No. 181, the Commission suspended from September 1 
until Dec. 30, 1913, the operation of Supplement No. 32 
to the Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co.’s tariff, I C. C. 
No. 31. 

The supplement mentioned proposes to advance rates 
applicable to the transportation of bituminous coal, car- 
loads, from the mines in Kentucky and West Virginia to 
Milwaukee, Wis., via Grand Trunk Railway and car ferry 
across Lake Michigan when for delivery beyond Mil- 
waukee, 

The present rate is $1.90 per net ton, the proposed 
rate is $2 per net ton. 





By an order entered on August 28, in I. & S. Docket 
No. 303, the Commission suspended from September 1 
until December 30 the operation of Item No. 1060-A, in 
Supplements No. 1 to Agent Eugene Morris’ tariff, I. C. 
C. No. 406, and Agent W. H. Hosmer’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No, A-411, 

The suspended item proposes to advance rates ap- 
plicable to the transportation of soda crystals, bicar- 
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bonate of soda, bisulphate of soda, sal soda, silicate of 
soda, sulphate of soda, soda ash, caustic soda, sulphide 
of soda and sodium aluminum sulphate from Wyandotte 
and Detroit, Mich., and other points in Central Freight 
Association territory to Canadian points, in carload lots. 

The advances range in amounts to from 1 to 3 cents 
per 100 pounds. For example: The present rate on 
soda crystals, sal soda, etc., from Wyandotte and Detroit 
to Hamilton, Ont., and points taking Hamilton rates is 
10 cents per 100 pounds, the proposed rate is 13 cents 
per 100 pounds. Rate from same points of origin t» 
Buffalo, N. Y., via the Michigan Central Railroad is 9 
cents per 100 pounds, and it is not proposed to increase 
the Buffalo rates. 





By an order entered on July 23, in I. & S. Docket 
No. 241, the Commission has further suspended from 
Sept. 2, 1913, until March 2, 1914, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules contained in the following tariffs: 

Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific System). Supplement 
No. 25 to I. C. C. No. 3299; Supplement No. 26 to I. C. 
C. No, 3299; Supplement No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 3328. 

The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
rates applicable to the transportation of lumber from 
certain points in California to El Paso, Tex., and other 
points, and their operation had been previously sus- 
pended from May 5 until Sept. 2, 1913, by an order en- 
tered in the same docket. 





By an order entered July 23, in I. & S. Docket No. 
257, the Commission further suspended from Sept. 2, 
1913, until March 2, 1914, the operation of certain sched- 
ules contained in Supplements No. 7 and 8 to Chicago 
Great Western Railroad tariff, I. C. C. No. 4867. 

The suspended schedules propose to cancel through 
joint: rates applicable to the transportation of cement, 
carloads, from Mason City, Ia., to International Falls, 
Minn., and other destinations which had been suspended 
from May 1 until Sept. 2, 1913, by an order previovsl 
entered in the same docket, 


WANT THROUGH ROUTE TO BALTIMORE 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Baltimore, on September 2, filed complaint against the 
Central of New Jersey and affiliated lines and the Western 
Maryland in which the Commission is invited to inquire 
into the meaning of a contract or agreement of June 18, 
1898, which, the petition alleges, was entered into by and 
between the Central of New Jersey and the Philadelphia 
& Reading whereby they refrain from making joint 
through rates from Jersey City and New York to Balti- 
more. The petition calls attention to what is claimed 
to be the fact that the respondents have feasible routes 
over connections that are daily in use whereby such 
through rates from New York and Jersey City might be 
published, but they have thus far failed to do. The con- 
tention is that their failure is a violation of the first 
three sections and the fifteenth of the act. 

The Central, according to the petition, makes a 
class rate scale beginning with 34 cents from Brills, 
N. J., the first station west of Newark, and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading makes a class rate scale beginning 
with 27 cents from Philadelphia. These class rates are 
alleged to be unjust and unreasonable and otherwise in 
violation of law. 

It may be inferred from the petition that the com- 
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jlainants are trying to get the Commission to inquire 
nto the arrangements said to have been made in 1898 
whereby the Pennsylvania and the other roads in that 
part of the country settled the contentions that had 
arisen as between the lines constituting the Pennsylvania 
system and the lines constituting the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Reading systems. The paragraph devoted to the 
alleged agreement is as follows: 


“Petitioner is informed and believes and therefore 


avers that the reason the said respondents (Central of 
New Jersey lines) have heretofore failed and neglected 
to voluntarily establish through routes and joint rates 
from Jersey City, and from New York to Baltimore, is 
because of a certain contract or agreement by and be- 
tween the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey and the 
Philadelphia & Reading, respondents hereto, and other 
carriers, said contract being dated on or about June 13, 
1898; that said contract or agreement has for its purpose 
and object, among other things, the restricting of the 
movement of interstate traffic to the lines of certain 
railroads serving the city of Baltimore; that petitioner is 
not familiar with the provision of said contract, but avers 
that if the said contract or agreement has for its pur- 
poses and objects the aforesaid, then petitioner says, said 
contract is no defense to the right of the petitioner and 
others to have a through route and reasonable and just 
rates from the places aforesaid to the city of Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE STORE DOOR DELIVERY 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Butiding, Washington, D. C. 


The merchants and manufacturers of Baltimore have 
been again unsuccessful in their effort to induce the Com- 
mission to suspend the tariffs canceling store-door col- 
lection and delivery in Washington and Baltimore. By 
telegraph the Commission, on representations made by 
A. E. Beck on August 24, was canvassed on a second 
application for suspension and hearing. On Saturday the 
Commission announced that it again declined to suspend, 
so that by the terms of the tariffs the cancellation be- 
comes effective on September 1. 

The Baltimore interests are exceedingly wrought up 
on what they claim is the declination of the Commission 
to grant them a hearing, which they claim is an absolute 
and an enforceable right. They argue that they have 
never had the opportunity, such as was accorded the 
merchants of Washington, to be heard in opposition to 
the effort on the part of the carriers to do away with 
that delivery service. 

They quote, time and again, the declaration of the 
Commission, made in disposing of the Washington I. & S. 
No. 226, that it is as much of an increase of rates to 
give less service for the same rates as it would be to 
charge more for the service they had heretofore ren- 
lered. They further contend that, on the admission of 
witnesses for the carriers, store-door delivery was es- 
tablished in Baltimore and Washington to meet compe- 
tition established by the boat lines between Boston and 
Baltimore, and that before the carriers can do away 
with that service they must show some change in con- 
ditions other than the disappearance of that competi- 
tion, to comply with the provisions of the last paragraph 
of the fourth section, as amended in 1910. 

The complainants have an idea that the Commission, 
in declining to suspend the tariffs, is willing to have the 
question as to whether they must suspend every tariff 
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containing increases suspended because there igs com- 
plaint filed against it, tested. The expectation is that 
the matter will be fought in every conceivable way. If 
Washington and Baltimore can force retention of the 
service because it was originally established tu meet the 
competition of boat lines, it is obvious the merchants in 
those cities will continue to receive a service greater 
than the railroads perform at any other points. 

Whether that service gives them an undue advantage 
is not a question that could be answered offhand, If 
the greater service is the result of water competition, 
then it is an advantage of location, of which they may 
not be lawfully deprived. The lawyers undoubtedly would 
find plenty of ground for arguing both ways on the 
proposition that the amended fourth section protects the 
merchants from an increase of rates that were estab- 
lished long before the law was amended. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that the subject 
can be treated in such a way as to provide material for 
long-drawn-out proceedings before the Commission and 
probably litigation in the courts. 


The original decision was that the carriers might 
not withdraw the service from Washington so long as 
they continued it in Baltimore, because that would give 
the Baltimore merchants an undue advantage over their 
Washington competitors, seeing as how they are bidding 
for trade in the same territory. The original question 
was brought up by a small candy manufacturer in Wash- 
ington, who was beyond the limit of store-door delivery 
on Fourteenth street. On his showing that the carriers 
made delivery in another part of the city equally dis- 
tant from their freight stations, the carriers were ordered 
*o place him on an equality with his competitors in 
the part of the city known as Georgetown. Then another 
part of Washington complained, and it was also given 
an equality order. Then the carriers proposed to cancel 
Washington delivery, with the result that they were de- 
nied that privilege so long as they maintained store-door 
delivery and collection in Baltimore. 


Then, when they came along with their tariffs can- 
celing the service in both cities, Baltimore rose up and 
claimed the protection of the amended fourth section 
relating to water competition and utterly denying the 
assertion of the carriers that they originally started the 
service because their facilities for storing freight await- 
ing delivery were not sufficient when the service was 
started, and that now, inasmuch as the facilities are ade- 
quate they wish to abolish the service. 


ACCEPTS ORE RATE COMPLAINTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission on August 30 formally accepted 
the complaints of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. against 
the Pennsylvania and others, and the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co, agninst the Lake Shore and the other roads carrying 
iron ore to the furnaces in the steel and iron producing 
territories of Ohio, western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, on which probably will be based the most aggress- 
ive fight for what are termed the natural advantages of 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling that has been made since the 
Commission became a real regulating body. As before 
indicated, the increase of 28 cents a ton applied to the 
Wheeling business so as to place Wheeling and Pitts- 
burgh on terms of equality, in accordance with the deci- 
sion in the first Pittsburgh Steel Co. complaint, without 
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a corresponding increase in rates to Columbus, Zanes- 
ville, Jackson and Ashland-Ironton, is alleged to result in 
undue discrimination against Wheeling in favor of those 
points mentioned. 

As to the Pittsburgh plant, the allegation is not 
only undue discrimination, but a rate that is still unjust 
and unreasonable in disregard of the order in the first 
complaint. In the Wheeling complaint the table of per 
ton per mile rates is brought forward to show that Co- 
lumbus has a rate of 3.3 mills; Zanesville, 3.7; Jackson, 
2.8: Ironton and Ashland, 3.3, and Wheeling, 4.5. 

The petition alleges that there is no justification 
whatever for such discrimination; that there has been 
no change in physical conditions and no competition be- 
tween carriers that would naturally place Wheeling at 
such a disadvantage. 

In the Pittsburgh complaint the rates, stated in tons 
per mile from the nearest port to each of the consum- 
ing centers, is made exceedingly lopsided, running thusly: 
Pittsburgh, from Ashtabula, 7.1; Wheeling, from Cleve- 
land, 4.5: Columbus, from Cleveland, 3.6; Zanesville, 
from Cleveland, 3.7; Jackson, from Toledo, 2.8, and Ash- 
land-Ironton, from Cleveland, 3.3. 

The petition asserts that the changes in rates leaves 
the discrimination against Pittsburgh just as unlawful as 
ever in favor of Columbus, Zanesville, Jackson and Ash- 
land-Ironton. 

At the hearing of the first complaint the carriers in- 
troduced testimony tending to show that in making iron 
ore rates they sought to equalize assembling costs of al) 
raw materials so as to enable all the furnaces to remain 
in business. Attorney Wade Ellis, taking up that de- 
fense, insisted upon being shown where there was any 
authority in law for such action on the part of carriers, 
action, which, as he asserted, if allowed to stand, would 
be a violation of the law in that it would deprive Pitts- 
burgh of the advantage of its location near the sources 
of supply of some of the materials by penalizing it in 
the matter of ore rates. 

The Commission passed primarily only on the ques- 
tion of discrimination against Pittsburgh and in favor of 
Wheeling, and held that they should be on a parity. 


COMMISSION AND NEW HAVEN WRECK 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Judging from what appears in sensational news- 
papers, the Interstate Commerce Commission is a seeth- 
ing mass of hysteria on account of the New Haven 
wreck. Commissioner McChord has ordered a searching 
investigation, as he does in all matters of that kind. 
Chief Inspector Belnap is complying with the law, as he 
always does. About the only acts out of the ordinary 
routine taken in connection with the matter is a request 
by the commissioner that the Pullman company furnish 
data as to the number of all-steel, steel-under-body and 
wooden cars in use by that company, and that the wreck- 
age at Wallingford be not destroyed. The wreckage, 
however, has been destroyed, in accordance with a per- 
mit from the authorities op the ground, assert the offi- 
cials of the New Haven. 

Congress is flaring up, as it always does on such 
occasions, with much talk about ruthless slaughter and 
threats to perform miracles in ordering all trains to be 
of allsteel- construction instanter, notwithstanding the 
fact, known to every railroad official that the car com- 
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panies have not been able to turn out equipment of that 
kind as fast as the orders have come in. The steel 
companies cannot furnish the steel as fast as desired. 

The fact has been generally overlooked that Com- 

missioner McChord, in his long report on the prior New 
Haven wreck, furnished about all the facts that a human 
being could assemble showing that the officials of the 
road have not followed his suggestions or orders. 
. The fact has also been overlooked that if there has 
been such carelessness in the operation of trains as the 
public has been led to infer, the laws pertaining to man- 
slaughter are still on the books of the state of Con- 
necticut, and there is a governor and other officer sworn 
to enforce those laws; that jurors drawn from among 
the men in the vicinity of the wreck are much more 
competent to pass judgment on the facts. 

That Congress ought to have enacted laws requiring 
the use of steel passenger cars long ago may be ad- 
mitted for the sake of the argument, but neither the fiat 
of Congress nor all other legislative bodies on the face 
of the earth can turn out steel cars faster than the 
machinery and materials on hand can make them is a 
fact that ought not to be overlooked. 

Chairman Adamson of the House committee on inter 
state and foreign commerce called attention in a state- 
ment that he made to the fact that if laws have been 
flouted or ignored, the first step is to enforce them, 
rather than to ask for more enactments. He also com- 
mented on the fact that it is the American habit to pile 
enactment on enactment rather than see that old ones 
are enforced. 

The Georgian also suggested that the savage criti- 
cisms that have been leveled at the men who actually 
operate trains on that road has not helped them get 
their nerves steadied to the point where they can bring 
about the maximum of safety with equipment and climatic 
conditions admitted to be opposed to safety in the oper- 
ation of trains at high speed, 


DECIDES BOWLING GREEN CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commerce Court on Thursday handed down an 


opinion, written by Judge Carland, in the socalled Bowl- 
ing- Green case which arose on the application of the 
Louisville & Nashville to be permitted to charge more 
on classes at points intermediate between Louisville and 
Nashville than it charges to and from those termini. 
The Commission denied the application, whereupon the 
carrier appealed to the Commerce Court. 

The petition of the railroad company is dismissed on 
the ground that this is one of the so-called negative 
orders, over which, under the Procter & Gamble decision, 
the court has not jurisdiction. Judge Carland differen 
tiates it from the opinion of the court in the Intermoun 
tain case by setting forth that the order of the Commission 
in that case was not a mere denial of the application for 
permission to disregard the long and short haul part of 
the section, but an affirmative order prescribing rates 
within certain zones as maxima beyond which the car- 
riers might not go. 

The judge also pointed out that while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through the failure of its counsel 
to urge the jurisdictional question, seemed to be willing 
that the court should assume jurisdiction, it is the duty 
of the court to take notice of the jurisdictional limitation, 
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even if the attorney for the United States had not called 
attention to it. 

“The question of jurisdiction, however,” said the 
judge, “is presented by the record and we must take 
notice of it, even if the parties do not care to do so.” 


The fact of the matter is that the case was argued 
on its merits in the Commerce Court. The L. & N. 
urged that the effect of the denial is to force it to 
either raise the Nashville rate, which it says it cannot 
do, on account of water competition via the Ohio and 
Cumberland rivers, or lower the Bowling Green rate. 
That being the fact, the effect of the denial is to lower 
the Bowling Green rate and give the Commission arbi- 
trary power. 

“So it may be said in the Procter & Gamble case 
that the dismissal of its complaint by the Commission 
compelled it to pay demurrage charges which it claimed 
to be unjust; but this fact nad no weight in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court,” says the opinion dealing with 
the argument of counsel that the effect of the denial, or 
negative order, is the same as if an affirmative order 
had been made directing that the Bowling Green rate 
be lowered. Therefore, the court is clearly of the opinion 
that the petition must be dismissed. 

That puts both losing shippers and carriers on a 
footing of dissatisfaction with regard to negative orders 
of the Commission. 


DEFICIENCY BILL REPORTED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

After weeks of deliberation the House committee on 
appropriations on Tuesday afternoon reported the defi- 
ciency bill, in which are carried the items relating to the 
physical valuation work of the Commission and the work 
of the Commerce Court. 

The bill allows $300,000 for the physical valuation 
work. That is one-fifth as much as the Commission asked 
for. Inasmuch as it cannot spend more than that amount 
of money before the time comes for the regular appro- 
priation bill, that cut is of no significance. 

There are two items with regard to the Commerce 
Court, ‘One makes allowances for the payment of salaries 
and expenses up to the end of next June. That contains 
a proviso that only so much of the amount, about $54,000, 
as may be needed shall be used if the court is abolished 
before the end of the fiscal year. 


The other item is the Sims abolition bill, against 
vhich a point of order lies because it is legislation and 
has no right to be on an appropriation bill. A _ special 
rule will have to be reported making it in order, not- 
withstanding the regular rule to the contrary. 


That bill, as has often been published, vests the juris- 
diction now exercised by the Commerce Court in special 
courts, to be organized in each of the eighty-four judicial 
listricts of the country. The venue of suits to set aside, 
‘nnul or modify an order of the Commission lies in the 
district in which the freight originates or in which its 
final destination lies. No injunction can be issued with- 
out the consent of two judges, and before a district judge 
can sit in a case involving the legality of an order, he 
must call in two other judges, one of whom must be a 
circuit judge. That makes a special tribune for the con- 
sideration of such cases, 
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MONTANA RATES ON HOGS 





The Montana Railroad Commission has filed its de- 
cision in the action brought against the Northern Pacific 
Railway alleging excessive and unreasonable freight 
rates on hogs, in carloads, between points on that road 
in Montana. The commission has issued a new schedule 
which represents a reduction of about 20 per cent. The 
petition alleged that on account of the restriction placed 
upon shipments of hogs it was not permissible to load 
hd&s in upper deck cars, and consequently the rates 
charged per car were much higher in proportion to the 
net weight than on sheep loaded in double-deck cars, or 
cars loaded with cattle. The complainants asked that the 
carload rate on hogs be reduced to equal the rate on 
cattle and sheep based on net weight. 

The rule of the tariff in question provided as fol- 
lows: 

“(A) Horses, mules, cattle, calves, goats, sheep or 
hogs will be accepted in mixed carloads, in sin double 
or partially double deck cars, provided sheep or goats 
only are loaded in the upper deck. 

“(B) Hogs, straight carloads, will be accepted in 
single-deck cars only.” 

The same tariff. names rates in “dollars per car” 
applying alike to cattle, hogs, sheep or goats, fat, ready 
for market, while Northern Pacific tariff No. 2153-A names 
rates on stock cattle and stock sheep lower than the 
rates on the finished product. The variations in these 
rates are the difference between $24 and $26.40 per 50- 
mile haul, and between $50 and $62.40 per 300-mile haul 
and for intermediate mileages in proportion. The carrier 
did not name rates on hogs except for market, and re- 
stricted the loading to single-deck cars. 


It is said that the complainants in this case are en- 
gaged in farming and raising hogs, and have shown that 
the hog raising industry in that section, which was com- 
menced less than two years ago, is developing very rap- 
idly, and there appears to be no reason to doubt that in 
a few years it will be carried on on an extensive scale. 
Up to this time the hogs shipped have not been “finished,” 
but for the greater part have been fed and fattened at 
some other point. In view of the fact that in the near 
future the complainants expect to be in a position to 
“finish” the animals at home and ship direct to market, 
but that they do not.do so at the present time, the board 
finds that there is no great necessity at this time for a 
special rate on feeders. 


The defendant stated that it is not in a position to 
furnish double-deck cars suitable for loading with hogs, 
and that its cars of that type are not constructed in such 
&@ manner as to carry the excess weight. Therefore, the 
shipper must load hogs the same as he would fat cattle, 
that is, in. single-deck cars and pay the same charges 
per car. In general, carriers naming rates on cattle, 
sheep, hogs, ete., in cents per hundred pounds, have 
adopted 24,000 pounds as a minimum on cattle, and 17,000 
pounds on hogs in single-deck cars; that is, the net 
weight of the latter is about 71 per cent of the former, and 
if the position were taken that the charges per car should 
be based upon the relative net weight, it would mean 
that the present carload rates on hogs should be reduced 
29 per cent. The commission thinks, however, that this 
would have the effect of lowering the revenue per car per 
mile beyond what the carrier should receive, but it is of 
the opinion that the rates on hogs in single-deck cars, 
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owing to shippers’ inability to load the tonnage and 
carrier’s inability to furnish double-deck cars, should not 
exceed the rates on stock cattle and stock sheep. An 
order is therefore issued specifying rates ou hauls from 
10 miles up to 800 miles on the basis specified for hogs 
in single-deck cars not exceeding 36 feet 6 inches in 
length, inside measurement. Shipments in cars exceed- 
ing this length will take a rate 3 per cent higher for 
each additional foot or fraction. 


ELGIN WANTS AURORA RATES 





Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held two hearings at Chicago on September 4. 
The first was in case No. 5838, of the Elgin Commercial 
Club against the Pennsylvania Co. and others, in which 
discrimination was claimed in rates to Elgin in compari- 
son with those to Aurora, and the second, No. 5912, Lom- 
bard Brick & Tile Co. against the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern and others, claiming unjust rates on hard and soft 
coal and coke from points east of the Ulinois-Indiana 
state line to Lombard, Glen Ellyn, Wheaton and West 
Chicago. These complainants desired to have the same 
rates as Chicago upon the commodities named. 

In the Elgin case several witnesses were examined. 
The first was E. D. Howell, secretary Elgin Commercial 
Club, who testified generally as to the situation at Elgin 
and spoke of the relief which it was hoped would be 
afforded by the building of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
but which he intimated was kept from affording the de- 
sired relief by the efforts of interests connected with 
the Chicago & Northwestern and the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. 

J. F. Dougherty presented a statement of rates from 
and to Elgin compared with the rates to Aurora and 
Chicago from various eastern points, showing that the 
range to the detriment of Elgin was from 1 to 13 cents. 
Elgin is now on the 110 per cent basis from New York, 
while Aurora has the 104 per cent basis. 

B. S. Pearsall, president of the B. S. Pearsall Butter 
Co. of Elgin, stated that he had located in Elgin because 
it was a butter center, and because of representations 
from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road that he 
would have as good rates from Elgin as he would have 
if located in Aurora. 

Mr. Pearsall testified that it was necessary, in order 
to do business under these circumstances, to absorb the 
extra charge both ways. He also presented a statement 
obtained from various merchants in Aurora showing a 
comparison of the rate paid by them,.and those paid by 
merchants in similar lines in Aurora. 

T. A. Whiting, a manufacturer of tanks and towers, 
testified that all the iron and steel for his factory was 
obtained from Pittsburgh, and altogether on the Pitts- 
burgh rates. The competition was in Aurora, Chicago and 
Batavia. Differences in rates amounted to 1% cents per 
100 pounds. Some question arose in connection with 
the testimony of this witness as to whether the privilege 
of fabrication in transit was allowed at Elgin, but the 
witness stated that he knew of none. It subsequently 
appeared that the Chicago & Northwestern had a limited 
transit privilege applicable to Elgin and that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul had none at present, but that rules 
would shortly be promulgated which would allow the 
privilege at that point. 

F. A. Stein, representing a wholesale liquor house 
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in Louisville having a branch in Elgin, said that th 
rates on all liquors shipped in various ways were highei 
than those for Aurora, that is, from 1% to 3 cents 
Aurora had the benefit of Chicago rates. 

The principal witness for the defense was W. §S 
Kallman, assistant freight traffic manager, New Yor! 
Central Lines. He gave a concise statement of change 
which had been made in rates affecting Elgin from 
trunk line territory. The 110 per cent basis had bee: 
in effect since 1888. Aurora was on the same basis u) 
until 1892, when the reduction was made to 104 pe 
cent on certain commodities, including iron and steel! 
and a few others. Other commodities were occasionall) 
added, and in 1907 the basis was made 104 per cent on 
all. The reason for this was the request of the C., B. &.Q., 
who urged strongly that this rate be made. It was stated 
that manufacturers of Aurora obtained much of their mate 
rial from Central Freight Association territory, and shipped 
back the finished product in much the same manner as 
Joliet. Joliet has Chicago rates, but Aurora was put on 
the 104 per cent basis as a partial compliance with its 
request. The witness thought that Aurora should not 
have the 104 per cent basis, but believed that it would 
be a serious matter to give Elgin the same basis as 
Aurora now has on account of the very large number 
of points to which rates would be affected necessarily 
as a result of this change, including most of the towns 
east of a straight line drawn north and south from Elgin 
to the Ohio River. He said that there was abundan\ 
reason for these places taking higher rates than Chicago 
on account of in every case another road being involved 
in the haul. 

F. P. Eyman, assistant general freight agent, Chicago 
& Northwestern, followed this witness, covering the sam 
situation in considerable detail as to present conditions. 

Grant Williams, assistant general freight agent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, testified as to the matter 
of the fabrication privilege as previously mentioned. As 
to the promise which witness Pearsall said had been 
made by Williams, he said that conversations upon this 
point must have taken place about ten years ago, at the 
time Pearsall located in Elgin, and the condition at that 
time was different from that at present. He thought 
that if Elgin should be given the same rate basis as 
Aurora, 104 per cent, Rockford would immediately put 
in a claim on account of the wide spread between Elgin 
and Rockford. 

In the Lombard case it was shown that coal dealers 
in the towns previously named were obliged to pay 65 
cents per ton on hard coal above the Chicago rates. 
The chief point of contention in this case was whether the 
rate in question was a local Chicago & Northwestern 
rate or a proportional of a through rate, since most of 
the coal was bought f. o. b. Chicago, and even though 
the dealer paid the freight charges, he was reimbursed for 
that amount; the only amount that he was out of pocket 
was the 65 cents between Chicago and the suburban 
towns named. 


WHEN THE FLOODS CAME 





Probably no more striking view could be given ‘2 
small space of the damage that can be done to a greit 
railroad system in a few hours by a flood such as th.t 
which prevailed throughout Ohio and parts of adjoini 
states in March and April of the present year, than is 
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presented in a little book just issued by the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh. This book of 70 pages con- 
tains Many views from photographs of the condition 
of transportation facilities when the flood was at its 
height and gives briefly the story of the flood and a few 
of its incidents. The aggregate damage is concisely sug- 
gested by two maps, herewith reproduced, one showing 
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figures indicating some of the damage to the lines of this 
system alone may be of interest. 

The problem the system had to meet would not have 
been a simple one had the damage been concentrated 
instead of being widely scattered, and consequently very 
difficult to get at efficiently. 
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Graphic Representation of Effects of Flood Upon a Railway System—Lines Before the Flood. 
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Graphic Representation of Effects of Flood Upon a Railway System—Gaps Show Lines Out of Commission. 


e lines of the system prior to March 26 and the other 
lowing the gaps where the™lines were out of commis- 
sion and carrying on of traffic impossible. 

Though giving only a faint suggestion of the actual 
damage, since this record covers one system only out 
many and all other interests as well as railroads were 
iffected in a corresponding degree, the accompanying 


Number of bridges damaged............eccceesees eure 
oe ee ser reer ae ee 39 
Number Of spOMS GAMAROE .. os veces cccscvvcecsy 48 
Bridges lost—length in feet of road................. 3,597 
Bridges lost—length in feet of single track.......... 4,318 
Bridges damaged—length in feet of road............ 4,189 


Bridges damaged—length in feet of single track.....6,239 





500 
The estimated cost of replacing these bridges is 
$1,027,116. 
Length of trestle built for single track, in mies. .... 1.94 
Length of trestle built for double track, in miles..... 0.96 
Length of trestle built for three tracks, in miles..... 0.02 
Length of trestle built—miles of road............... 2.92 
Length of trestle built equivalent to miles single 
eee er Pewee eT Tere eee et ee 3.92 
The estimated cost of these trestles is $336,144. 
Length of single-track road requiring repairs, in 
8 eh ke Bact 0 os CU SENS ROS eS 06 PENNE CERT HOSS 88.7 
Length of double-track road requiring repairs, in 
a Se ee ate cs wtb bebeed, asd 00 RR One oak 41.1 
Length of three-track road requiring repairs, in 
es hee ak hala Chee ed OSE RORS UD ET ROMS E ae eke 2.5 
Length of four-track road requiring repairs, in miles.. 2.8 
Length of road requiring repairs, in miles........... 135.1 
Length of road requiring repairs, equivalent to miles 
SE GUE kha oko SR etre besos scien chaee pean . 189.6 
The estimated cost of these repairs to the road is 


51,396,290. 

In addition to the above, damage to s ations and other 
buildings was $70,900; to equipment, $84,285, and to tele- 
graph lines, $107,505. 

The direct property loss to the Pennsylvania is esti- 
mated at $3,600,000 in round numbers. 


PERSONAL 


J. O. Gill has been appointed soliciting agent, New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad, with headquarters 
at 1212 Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 





Applegate, formerly general agent the Denver 
Pacific Detroit, 
agent Missouri 


Go. FP. 
& Rio Grande 
has been appointed 
Pacific, Iron Mountain, Denver & Rio Grande and Western 
Pacific, with offices at 920 Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit. The territory embraced includes southern Mich- 
igan, northwestern Ohio, northern Indiana and a part of 


railways at 
for the 


and Western 
commercial 


Ontario. 

L. M. White has just been appointed general agent 
freight department Missouri Pacific, Iron Mountain, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande and Western Pacific railways. Mr. 
White is one of the best-known railroad representatives 
in his territory, and has, by ability and re- 
sourcefulness, attached to himself a host of friends among 
the business and railroad representatives of his territory. 
His rise has been a steady one from the time he entered 
the service of these companies (the Gould lines). Mr. 
White has served in various positions in the local office 
1903, he was ap 


business 


and traffic department. In February, 
pointed traveling freight agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. In March, 1905, he was transferred to In- 


diana and Michigan territory. In 1908 he was appointed 
commercial agent of the Missouri Pacific and Iron Moun- 
tain, with headquarters at Detroit, and on September 1 
of this year he was appointed general agent of the four 
roads named, with headquarters at Detroit. Mr. White 
was formerly president of the Detroit Transportation Club 
and now a member of the executive committee. He also 
belongs to the Detroit Board of Commerce and the Fellow- 
craft Club. His portrait was published in Ture Trarric 
Wortp July 20, 1912. 
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ON THE FIRING LINE 


Notes, Biographical and Otherwise, Concerning 
Some of Those Prominently Before the 
Commission and the Public in Mat- 
ters Relating to Traffic 
WALTER E. McCORNACK,. 

Walter E. MeCornack was an attorney for the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission from 1907 to 1910, when he 
resigned to resume the practice of law in Chicago, spe- 
cializing in work before the Interstate Commerce Com 

















WALTER E. McCORNACK. 


mission. Before he went “on the firing line’ Mac had 
experience on the bucking and side lines. He was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in 1897 with the degree of B. S., 
and from Northwestern University Law School in 1899, 
and was admitted to the bar in Illinois in 1900. He is 
president of the Dartmouth Alumni Association of Chi 
cago and was recently elected a member of the Alumni 
Council of the college. In undergraduate days le 
was captain of both the football and baseball teams 
While studying law and in the early days of his practice 
he coached football for his alma mater and Northwestern 
and at that time was a national authority on footb 
At the present time McCornack is retained by certain 
lumber interests to assist in breaking the big yellow p 
lumber blanken, extending from Little Rock to the Gul of 
Mexico. The case comes up before Commissioner Prouty on 
September 9 in Chicago. He was counsel in the Michig2n, 
Indiana & Illinois line case, Oklahoma Packing Housé 
case and in numerous others. While practicing in (hi 
cago prior to his service with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission he was retained for six months in the Hay- 
wood-Moyer-Pettibone case at Boise, Ida. He is autor 


of a book entitled “Insurance Law of the State of Illinois.” 


his 
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THVT VOT Vere oe eee 


Per apr ier Tee We 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 

In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Meaning of “Owner’s Risk” in Shipping Receipt. 

Illinois.—“Does ‘release’ clause in express company’s 
for shipments of glass, relieve them of any lia- 
It is understood shipment 


receipt 
bility for damage in transit? 
is to be properly packed.” 
The stipulation in the express company’s receipt read- 
glass, articles contained in glass, and 
fragile articles are accepted at owner’s risk,” does not 
release the carrier from all liability. Such a stipulation 
is construed to mean that the owner assumed the risks 
arising from the ordinary dangers of transportation by 
the means employed which the reasonable and ordinary 
care of the carrier might be insufficient to prevent; but 
that the carrier will be still liable for losses arising from 
care and prudence might have 
avoided. If, for the equipment was not suffi- 
car not safe and suitable to protect the 
against a loss attributable to that was 
with other merchandise that endangered its safe 


ng, “articles of 


ordinary 
instance, 


dangers which 


cient or the 
gocds cause, or 
carried 
transportation, the carrier would be liable. 
* * * 
Conflict Between Address in Bill of Lading and Marking 
on Package. 

California.—“‘A shipper delivers at railroad station 
four coops of chickens and verbally requests that they 
be consigned to John Smith. The agent makes out the 
bill of lading showing consignee John Smith and shipper 
Upon arrival at destination Charles Brown 
are waybilled to John 
for several 


signs same. 
calls for the coops, but as they 
Smith the agent does not make delivery 
hours, and until he secures from shipper, through agent 
at.the initial point, authority to deliver to Charles Brown. 
The coops in question bear tags showing Charles Brown 
as consignee, but shipper requested the agent to consign 
to John Smith, and the bill of lading made out by the 
agent with John Smith as consignee was signed by the 
shipper. Said Brown claims a loss in market on account 
of the delay and presents bill for said loss. Would you 
kindly advise if the railroad company is liable?” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held that 
express companies should forward property to the des- 
tination point indicated in the receipts on the ground 
that the receipt is the transportation contract, and any 
failure to comply with the same is a breach thereof for 
which the carrier is liable. See answer to North Caro- 
lina, entitled “Misaddressed Freight Shipments” on page 
1418 of the June 28, 1913, issue of THE TRAFFIC WoRLD, 
for a full review of this subject. 

* * * 
Carrier's Liability Ceases on Safe Delivery to Consigneée. 

Michigan.—“‘Will you please advise us through the 
columns of THe Trarric WorLp whether or not earriers 
are responsible for loss on account of pilferage on car- 
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load shipment placed on city team track and which oc 
curs after the consignee has partially unloaded the car?” 

A carrier’s liability ceases on the delivery of the 
goods in safe condition and agceptance thereof by the: 
consignee. If, therefore, goods are stolen from the car 
after the consignee accepts such delivery from the car- 
rier and begins unloading the car, without any fault of 
the carrier, the latter would not be liable. 

* * * 
Initial Carrier Liable on Through Shipments Carried by 
It or by Its Connections. . 

Illinois. —“We should like to be advised whether a 
railroad has the right to receipt a bill of lading with a 
stamp which reads as follows: ‘Received by the 
R. R. Co., subject to conditions of classification and 
published tariffs. Not responsible beyond the terminal 
stations on this line.’ It seems to us that this is in con- 
flict with the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which says that the initial carrier is to be 
responsible for shipment from the time it is delivered 
at its station until it arrives at its final destination, and 
in case of claim for loss or damage the initial line shall 
be liable for the claim.” 

The uniform bill of lading contains a provision which 
limits the carrier’s liability to losses or damages cc: 
curring over its own lines, and stipulating that it acts 
simply as agent with respect to routes beyond its owr 
lines; however, this is with the express proviso that 
there is no law to the contrary and that the initial car. 
rier is not exempt if the law imposes a liability upon it. 
This is precisely the status of the case that you refel’ 
to us, as under the Carmack amendment no carrier can 
legally exempt itself from liability for loss occurring over 
the lines of its connections, when receiving property 
for transportation from one state to another state, if the 
damage results from causes for which the law holds the 
carrier liable. 


* * * 


Express Charges on Shipments to Replace Lost or Dam 
aged Shipments. 

Pennsylvania.—‘We made a shipment from A in Penn 
sylvania to B in Kentucky via freight for use in ow 
business. Our man called daily at the freight station 
at B for the goods and on each occasion was advised 
the consignment had not arrived. We had tracer sent 
after goods, but without results. As we were badly in 
need of the material, a duplicate shipment was made via 
express and, upon receipt of it, agent at B notified us 
the first shipment had been in his station. for some time, 
but he had overlooked same. If delivery had been made 
upon arrival there would have been no occasion to send 
the second shipment via express; therefore, are we en 
titled to recover the difference between the freight anc 
express rate; if not, have we any other redress? If a 
similar case has been before the Commission, I will thank 
you to give reference to same.” 

The courts usually hold that where property in the 
hands of a common carrier is not delivered within a 
reasonable time after it has reached its destination, the 
carrier, in the absence of any legal exemptions, and 
after demand has been made and delivery refused, is 
liable for conversion of the property. The consignee, 
under such circumstances, may elect to waive all title 
to the property and sue for the conversion. Neither is 
the consignee bound to accept a subsequent tender of 
them, but may recover their full value at the place of 
destination. But when the carrier delays delivery 
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good faith and upon reasonable grounds, or when the 
consignee afterward accepts delivery of the same, these 
facts may be shown in mitigation of damages. The 
carrier is not entitled to its freight charges on goods 
converted, or where it negligently fails to deliver the 
same. 

The courts have generally held that a shipper or 
consignee cannot collect from the carrier the amount of 
freight or express charges on a duplicate shipment sent in 
place of a lost or damaged shipment, if the carrier is not 
legally chargeable with conversion. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has, however, taken a modified view 
of this subject, as will be found in the case of Larkin 
Co. vs. Erie & Western Transportation Co. et al., 24 
[.. C. C., 645. In that case the Commission held that 
duplicate shipments, whether by freight or by express, 
should be transported at exactly the same freight rate 
as that at which the original shipment was, and at the 
pame time indicated that carriers should provide in their 
tariffs that where an article is lost the carrier should 
transport a second article of the same kind to take the 
place of the first without any additional transportation 
charges. See our answer to appearing on 
page 382 of the Sept. 7, 1912, issue of THe Trarric WorLD 
for a fuller review of this subject. 

* % * 
Storage Charges Assessable on Refused Shipments Until 
Legally Disposed of. 

Colorado.—“One of the members of this 
contending that in the case of an L. C. L. 
their 


“Louisiana,” 


bureau is 
shipment in 
refused and the railroad 
company receives instructions from shipper to dispose of 
the shipment by sale or otherwise the charge for storage 
should cease immediately on receipt of such notice, al- 
though the shipment may not be disposed of for some 
time thereafter. I have disputed this, contending that 
inasmuch as a railroad company is obliged by law to 
accept shipments without knowing whether they will or 
will not be received at destination, and where such 
shipments are refused and the railroad company re- 
ceives instructions to dispose of them and due diligence 
is used to secure such disposition, they should collect 
storage charges up to the time so disposed.” 

The circumstances and conditions 


possession unclaimed or 


under which a 
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refused shipment in storage might be sold are governed 
entirely by the statutory laws of the state in which th« 
shipment is stored and sold. The laws of states whic! 
have expressly provided for the sale of such shipments 
usually prescribe the particular time and manner in whic! 
the sale should be made, and such provisions must be 
strictly complied with, and the carrier in such instance 
would be entitled to storage charges up to the momen 
when the sale is thus made. If, however, the law i 
silent on this subject, in the particular state where th: 
shipment is stored, then the carrier cannot sell the shij 
ment to satisfy its lien except upon due authority from 
the owner or the courts, and, upon securing proper notic« 
from that source to sell, would be expected to exercis¢ 
sound discretion in the matter of selecting a. reasonabl« 
time and suitable place for the sale, uniess notified by 
the owner to sell forthwith; and, if so done fairly and 
in good faith, would be entitled to storage charges up 
to the time of sale. 
x * * 
Carrier Not Required to Route Via Rail-and-Water With- 
out Instructions. 

Connecticut.—“‘Some time ago we made a shipment 
to Havana via Adams Express Co., on which they advis« 
the amount of charges are $138. They routed this ship 
ment via Port Tampa, whereas if same was routed via 
New York and thence via steamer the charges would be 
about $98. We believe they should have sent this ship- 
ment via the cheapest way. Kindly advise if we are 
right in our contention.” 

Rule 214 (c) Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6, provides 
that “in the absence of specific through routing by 
shipper, which carrier is willing to observe, it is the duty 
of the agent of the carrier to route shipment via the 
cheapest reasonable route known to him of the class 
designated by the shipper—that is, all-rail or rail-and 
water, and via which he has rates which he can lawfully 
use.” But this ruling has been modified by rules 192, 284 
and 316, ibid., which substantially provide that in the 
absence of instructions from the shipper, the initial car 
rier is not required to route shipment via rail-and-water 
on account of the additional risks and liabilities imposed 
upon the carrier and the matter of marine insurance upon 
water-borne traffic. 


Docket of The Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 


new and have not been carried in the publication during the 
preceding week. 


September 6—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5839—Eugene Schaaf-Begelman vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
5845— National League of Commission Merchants of the U. 8S. 
vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5853—Haas Rees’ Sons vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
5697—National Casket Co. et al. vs. Southern. 

September 8—Los Angeles, Cal.—Commissioner Marble: 
5661—Rowland Estcourt vs. D. L. & W. et al. 
5690—Woodward Bennett Co. vs. San P., Los A. & S. L. 
5833—Moore Motor Truck Co. vs. Wabash et al. 

September 8—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5278—Spring Coal Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
5823—Eastern Talc. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 8—Chicago, Il1l—Commissioner Prouty: 
5676—Springfield Commercial Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
5683—Jacob Kerfer et al. vs. Ia. Ner. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Rynder: 
a ae Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al. vs. 

‘o, et al. 


September 9—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
5960—In the matter of a proposed bond issue by the New 
York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 
September -9—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 
5842—Clinton Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 


et al. 


Clyde S. S. 


5394—Wis. & Ark. Lumber Co, et al. vs. St. L., IL M. & S. R) 
Co. et al. 


*5792—Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. vs. St. L. L M. & Sou. R 
Co. et al. 


September 9—New Haven, Conn.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5371—James B. Shaw vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 

September 10—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4784—Palen & Burns vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
5837—Ellicott Brick Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Elder: 
5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
September 11—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Commissioner Marble: 
4921—Harold Bernum vs. Ind. Harb, Belt et al. 
5522—Robert McKenzie vs. Cent. Vt. et al. 
5554—Richmond Eureka Mining Co. vs. Eureka-Neva, et al 
September 11—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Prouty: 
1. & S. (No. 232—Grain rates in C. F. A. territory, 
|. & S. No, 239—Iowa grain rates. 


September 11—Cleveland, O.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5832—Loen Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
5835—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
5879—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et a 

September 11—Cleveland O.—Examiner Rynder: 

*5903—The Perrine Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 

September 11-—Chicago, Il1l—Commissioner Prouty: ’ 

*], & S. 288—Salt rates from Hutchinson and other points '2 

Kansas to Assiniboine and other points in Montana. 


September 12—Pittsburg, Pa.—Examiner Rynder: 
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et al. 

september 12—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4626—Waverly Oil Works vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
5309—Pittsburg Steel Co. vs. Trinity & B. V. Ry. Co. et al. 
5326—Mead & Speer Co. vs. Kanawha & W. Va. R. R. Co. et al. 


5502—W. J. Holland, director of the Museum of the Carnegie 


Institute of Pittsburg, Pa., vs. Unitah Ry. Co. et al. 


September 12—Pittsburg, Pa.—Examiner Rynder: 
‘Fourth Section Application No. 927. 


September 13—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5366—American Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. D. T. & L Ry. Co. et al. 
5861—Red Bank Mills vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


een Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. D. T. & I. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
*5861—Red Bank Mills vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Prouty: 
5811—Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club vs, St. LL & Ss. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
5504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of 8. C. vs. Carolina C. & 
O. of S. C. et al. 
5505—Belton Mills et al. vs. Norf. & West. et al. 


September 15—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Marshall: 
5836—City of Spartanburg, S. C. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al 


September 15—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 


September 15.—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Prouty: 
|. & S. No, 281—New Orleans storage rates. 


September 15—Columbus, O.—Examiner Rynder: 

6000—Federal Glass Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Settle: 

*5669—Newport Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
*5755—Hayes Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
*5563—Corrigan, McKinney & Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
September 16—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Esch. 

*49001—Rock Springs Distilling Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 
September 17—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Prouty: 

5604—W eatherford Chamber of Commerce vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 

Co. et al. 
i, & S. No. 267—Texas-Colorado potato rates. 


September 17—Detroit, Mich.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5914—Newaygo Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
3652—Michigan Mfg. Assn. et al. vs. Pere M. R. R. et al. 
September 17—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Esch. 
*5896—Paducah Board of Trade vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co, et al. 
*5397—Paducah Board of Trade vs. lll. Cent. R. R. Co, et al. 
*5896—Paducah Board of Trade vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 17—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Settle: 
*4817—Geo. A. Hormel vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 19—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
'5517—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. vs. Mich. Cent R. R. et al. 
5926—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. et al. 

September 19—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Settle: 

2 4 272—Condensed milk rates between points in Ill. and 

is. 

*!|, & S. 284—Rates on crushed stone from McCook and Thorn- 

ton, Ill., to stations in Indiana and Michigan. 

*l. & §. 291—Rates on emigrant movables from Chicago, TIIl., 

St. Paul, Minn., and other points to Arlington and other 
South Dakota points. 


September 20—Chicago, Ill—Special Examiner Pugh: 
4421—United States Gypsum Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
5816—Hanley Bros. Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
5868—American Hair Felt Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Prouty: 
5745—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex, vs. Int. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Go. et al. 


September 20—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Esch. 
1. & S. 174—In the matter of the investigation and suspen- 
sion of advances in Break Bulk rates by earriers for the 
transportation of grain and grain products from Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and Kewaunee, Wis., to Boston, Mass., New 
York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and other 
points. 














September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5871—Ludowici Celadon Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
5892—-Standard Oil Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
5915—Chas. Weisse & Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 
5916—Vulcan Detinning Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 22—Wichita, Kan —Examiner Esch. 
“|. & §&. 278—Flaxseed rates from Minneapolis, Minn., and 
other points to Kansas City, Mo., Fredonia, Kan., and other 
points. 


September 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Settle: 

"I. if S. 277—Sitraw rates from stations in Missouri to Alton, 
9863—Blakeslee Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
9869—East St. Louis Walnut Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. 
__Co, et al. ; 
*5934—Fullerton Mange Tie Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pugh: 

9892—-Standard Oil Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
*5915—-Chas. Weisse & Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co, et al. 
*5916—Vulcan Detinning Co. vs. A. T. & S F. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 23—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Esch. 
*l. & S. 293—Refrigeration charges on fruits and vegetables 
from Colorado to Kansas points. 
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September 23—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Prouty: 
vein re rates classification, regulations and practices of 
carriers. 


September 23—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5923—Leary Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. Co. et al. 
5§925—Cutting Bros. Ice Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
5945—Albert Miller & Co. vs. C. St. -P. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al 
5062—Goldfield Consolidated Milling and Trans. Co. vs. A. T 

& S. F. et al. 
5796—W. A. Plummer Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


September 23—Galveston, Tex.: 

*5758—American Round Bale Press Co. vs, A. T. & 8S. F. Ry 
Co. et al. 

*5759—Anderson-Clayton Co. vs, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 24—Milwaukee, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5850—Hoyt & Berger vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
5984—W. F. Cadow vs. C. St P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 24—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Esch. 
*1. & S. 236—Omaha-Oklahoma Fresh Meat Rates. 
September 24—Louisvilie, Ky.—Examiner Settle: 
*5688—Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co. vs. L. & N. 
Co, et al. 
September 25—Green Bay, Wis.—Specilal Examiner Pugh: 
5857—Dorschell Produce Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


September 25—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Settle: 
*4930—Young & Cutsinger vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
*5870—St. Matthews Produce Exchange, Inc., vs. L. & N. R. 
R. Co. 
*5888s—L. O. Collier vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 26—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Pisch. 
*1, & S. 223—Lumber rates from Texas, 
Arkansas to Oklahoma and Missourt. 


September 26—Wausau, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5895—Torney Cedar Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 27—La Crosse, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5955—John Gund Brewing Co. et al. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

September 26—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Settle: 

*5894—Louis P. Hyman & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
*5937—W. P. Brown & Sons Co. et al. va. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


September 29—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Esch. 
*5486—Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., vs. La 
Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 
*5579—Albert Jacob vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
*5885—Gulf Lumber Co, vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. : 


September 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5932—Northwestern Compo Board Co. vs. Ahnapee & West 
Ry. Co. 
5961—Atwood Stone Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
5985—Drake Mable & Tile Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
October 1—S'uperior, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5834—E. Dancicer vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 3—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Esch. 
*5813—Lynch Cotton Mill Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al 
October 4—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5964—F", W. Woolworth Co. vs. Old Dom. S. S. Co. et al. 
5974—-Buffalo Coal Storage Co. vs. San Antonio & A. P. Ry 


Louisiana and 





Co. et al. 
§993—Churchill Grain & Seed Co. vs. West Shore R. R. Co 
et al. 


October 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Elder: 
5393—National Baggage Committee vs, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 6026. Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., vs. 

Pennsylvania Co. et al. 

Against an alleged arbitrary increase of 28 cents per ton 
in ore rates to the Wheeling district resulting in a rate 
which is excessive, unreasonable, unjust, unduly preferential 
and discriminatory. Cease and desist order asked for, the 
fixing of maxima rates for future shipments or iron ore from 
Cleveland and other lower lake ports to Wheeling. 

No. 6027. Pittsburg Steel Co, et al. vs. L. S. & M. S. ‘et al. 

Against the rates made effective August 15, on iron ore 
from Cleveland and the other lower lake ports to the Pitts- 
burgh district as being discriminatory as against the Pitts- 
burgh district and in favor of the Columbus, Zanesville, 
Jackson and the Ashland-Ironton districts. Also that the 
said 88-cent rate is excessive and unreasonable in and of 
itself. Ask for cease and desist order, the establishment of 
maxima rates. 

No. 6028. Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, Baltimore, 
Md., vs. Central of New Jersey et al. 

Alleges that the rates effective September 1, from Brills, 
N. J., to Baltimore, Md., are unreasonable, unjust, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial and in favor of New 
York and Jersey City, by reason of the absence of joint 
through rates. Ask for the establishment of through routes, 
just and reasonable rates, and the prescribing of the division 
of such rates, and for the fixing of maxima rates from Phila- 
delphia to Baltimore. 

No. 6029. Elba Manufacturing Co., of Charlotte, N. C., vs. 
Southern Ry. et al. 

Unjust, excessive and unreasonable rates on cottonseed 
from South Carolina points to Charlotte. Hearing and in- 
vestigation asked for and the fixing of just and reasonable 

rates and reparation. 
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INFORMALREPARATION ORDERS 


26130 American Lime & Stone Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
entered May 31, 1913;-direeting refund of $358.88, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on 30 carloads chemical lime 
from Bellefonte, Pa., to California, O., during the period Aug. 
7, 1911, to Feb. 5, 1912, inclusive. 


23227 American Radiator Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund 
of $34.44, on account of unreasonable rate applied on 3 car- 
loads of pig iron from Trussville, Ala., to Kansas City, Mo., 
during period Sept. 20 to 21, 1910. 

18374 American Steel & Wire Co. vs. C., M. & G. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $120.20 on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one mixed car- 
load of barbed wire, nails, ete., forwarded from DeKalb, IIL, 
to Paducah, Tex., Nov. 30, 1909. 

26039 American Steel & Wire Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Gary Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing 
refund of $22.30 on account of an unreasonable rate applied 
on one carload of wire, staples, woven wire, etc., from De- 
Kalb, Ill., to Miles City, Mont., Jan. 31, 1912. 

22130 Ardis & Co., Ltd., vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. Order 
entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $37.40, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of hay from 
Shreveport, La., to Marshall, Tex., June 19 and Nov. 28, 1911. 

26203 Baker Bros. Glass Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco 
R. R. Co. Order entered June 10, 1913, authorizing refund of 
$1,017.29 on account of an unreasonable rate applied on ten 
carloads of window glass from Okmulgee, Okla., to Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 11, 1911, to Jan. 19, 1912. 

23599 Blehdon, V. R., vs. Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. 
etal Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $19.30 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
flax tow forwarded from Winona, Minn., to Allegheny, Pa., 
Sept. 8, 1911. 

27237 Burton, Fred B., vs. Ft. Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville 
R. R. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing 
defendants to refund $23.70 on account of unreasonable rate 
applied on one shipment of automobiles, forwarded from 
New Castle, Ind., to Janesville, Wis., May 11, 1912. 

24798 Caine, John J., vs. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $15.61, on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of sted 
scrap from Harrisburg, Pa., to Uniontown, D. C., March 27, 
1912. 

24149 Cape County Milling Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 13, 1913, authoriz- 
ing refund of $20.26 on account of unreasonable rate applied 
on one carload of snapped corn forwarded from Hayti, Mo., 
to Grays, Ark., Feb. 3, 1911. 

26328 Carpenter Paper Co. vs. Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. et 
al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $141.60, 
account unreasonable rate applied on carload of news paper 
(in bundles) from Little Falls, Minn., to Twin Falls, Idaho, 
May 18, 1912. 

26522 Charles Bridgman vs. Boston & Maine R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $2213 on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of coal 
forwarded from Portland, Me., to Randolph, N. H., Aug. 15, 
1911. 

25419 Chemung Lumber Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $15.40, on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of lumber 
from Sayre, Pa., to Newark, N. Y., June 11, 1912. 

26053 Chittenden & Eastman Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authoriz- 
ing refund of $10.85, account unreasonable rate applied on 
earload of hickory furniture from Martinsville, Ind., to Bur- 
lington, Iowa, March 14, 1911. 

23420 Cleveland Builders Supply Co. vs. P. R. 


Qrder 


R. Co. et al. 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $20.15, on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on 2 carloads of common 


brick from Cowanshannac, Pa., to Rocky River, O., during 
the months of October and November, 1911. 

26817 Cochrane, T. H., Co., vs. Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $20.48 on account of unreasonable rate applied on one 
carload of potatoes forwarded from Grand Marsh, Wis., to 

26325 Coe Brass Co. vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. 
R. Co. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of 
$120.04, account unreasonable rate applied on 18 shipments 
of cord wood from Congamond, Mass., to Torrington, Conn., 
during period June 27 to Aug. 8, 1912. 

27499 Continental Iron & Steel Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $22.21 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on two shipments 
of scrap iron forwarded from Rahway, N. J., to Wilmington, 
Del., Jan. 25, 1912. 

24723 Continental Oil Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $229.35, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of 
fuel oil from Sugar Creek, Mo., to South Springs, N. M., 
March 17, 1911. 

26576 Continental Oil Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $80.40, account unreasonable rate applied on tank car of 
petroleum refined oil from Neodesha, Kan., to Rocky Ford, 
Col, Feb. 28, 1912. 

21871 Daugherty, Wm. H., vs. Ore.-Wash, R. R. & Nav. Co. 
et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $22, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
hogs from Kearney, Neb., to Bend, Ore., Nov. 13, 1911. 

24652 De LaMatyr, Fred, vs. St. L., I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $14.75, on ac- 
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count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of hard 
coal from Spadra, Ark., to Fremont, Neb., Aug. 11, 1911. 

25847 Diamond Match Co. vs, Galveston Harrisburg & Sa 
Antonio Ry. Co. et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing 
refund of $8.09, on account of unreasonable rate applied o: 
one carload of matches from Oshkosh, Wis., to Victoria, Tex 
Jan. 24, 1911. 

24473 Doughty-Neely Compress Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et a 
Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $26.00 o: 
account of unreasonable rate applied on 26 carloads of cotto 
forwarded from various points in the State of Georgia, t 
Augusta, Ga., during the months of April and May, 1911. 

21763 DuPont, E. I., De Nemours Powder Co. vs. C. & |] 
I, R. R. Co. Order entered June 2, 1913, directing paymer 
of $7.99, on account of drayage expense incurred due to th: 
erroneous routing of one carload of black powder, shippe 
Sept. 16, 1910, from Pleasant Prairie, Wis., to Hymera, Ind 

27082 Ennis-Brown Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. Order entered 
May 31, 1913, directing refund of $18.86, on account of unrea 
sonable rate applied on one carload of potatoes from Middle 
town, Ore., to Modesto, Cal., Dec, 18, 1911. 

24328 Etiwan Fertilizer Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al Order en 
tered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $23.30, on account of! 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of fertilizer fron 
Charleston, S. C., to Gresham, S. C., moving interstate, Feb 
16, 1912. 

25755 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. vs. C. Cc. C. & St. L. Ry. Co 
et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of 5 
cents, account of unreasonable rate applied on 1 gas engin: 
and parts from Galion, O., to Beloit, Wis., March 30, 1912. 

26721 Fawkes Auto Co. vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authoriz- 
ing refund of $1.12 on account of an unre2sonable rate applied 
on one automobile forwarded from Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 11, 1911 

26684 Fawkes Automobile Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western R. R 
Co., et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $.88, account unreasonable rate applied on one automobil: 
from Indianapolis, Ind., to Minneapolis, Minn., June 24, 1911 

26430 Floriston Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $124.20, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
wrapping paper, in bales, from Floriston, Cal., to Tacoma 
Wash., June 28, 1911. 

25523 Ft. Worth Cotton Oil Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of 
$220, on account of unreasonable rate applied on two carloads 
of cottonseed cake in sacks from North Ft. Worth, Tex., to 
Marietta, Okla., April 16 and 19, 1912. 

26966 Hale Bros. Inc. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $25.91, account 
unreasonable rate applied on 17 shipments of cotton knit 
underwear from Pittsfield, Mass., (1) Bennington, Vt.. (2) 
Amsterdam, N. Y., (2) Utica, N. Y., (2) and Little Falls, 
N. Y., (1) to San Francisco, Cal. 

26149 Hylb & Bauer vs. Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R 
Co. Order entered June 10, 1913, authorizing defendant to 
refund $19.86 on account of an unreasonable rate applied 
on two carloads of scrap iron from Watson, Ind., to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 8 and 14, 1912. 

21878 King, B. W., vs M., St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. Co. Order 
entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $110.29, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on three carloads of scrap iro! 
shipped during the period from Oct. 6 to 16, 1911, from 
Prentice, Wis., to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

25511 Lapidus, M., & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $67.44, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on three carloads of onions 
from Napanee, Ind., to Appleton, Fend du Lac and Oshkos! 
Wis., Sept. 20 and 30 and Oct. 14, 1910. 

24671 Lawrence, F. W., Co. vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $11.87, on account of 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of sugar from 
Yonkers, N. Y., to Malone. N. Y., Feb. 29, 1912. 

27077 Lee, H. D., Mercantile Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co 
et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $41.55 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on two carloachs pota- 
toes from Vanceville and Hughes, La., to Sialina, Kan., June 
10 and 12, 1912. 

24718 JT.ewis, F. J., Manufacturing Co. vs. C.. M. & St. P. R 
Co. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $94.16, on 
acceunt of unreasonable rate applied on two earloads of 
building paper from Moline, Ill.. to Kansas City. Mo. 

21682 Lovell & Buffington vs. Pitts. Cin, Chi. & St. L. Ry. Co 
et al Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of {9 
cents, on account of unreasonable rate applied on 255 pounds 
of smoking tobacco from Cincinnati, O., to Whitewater, Wis., 
Oct. 20 and Dee. 1, 1910. 

26416 McCray Refrigerator Co. vs. 
Ry. Co. Order entered June 11, 
to refund $3.00. on account 
to the misrouting of one 
warded from Kendallville, 
1911. 

27233 McVicar Bros. vs. Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwauk 
Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $1.02 on account of unreasonable rate applied on one sh 
ment of hot water heaters, forwarded from Detroit, Mix 
to Janesville, Wis., June 6, 1911. 

26760 McVicar Bros. vs. Detroit,, Grand Haven & Milwauke¢ 
Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $11.60, account of an unreasonable rate applied on 12 ship- 
ments of cast iron radiators, from Detroit, Mich., to Jan 
ville, Wis., during the period from Nov. 17, 1910, to Dee. |1. 
1911. 

27803 McVicar Bros. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. Order entered 
June 13, 1913, authorizing refund of $1.79 on account of un- 
reasonable rate applied on one shipment of cast iron radiat:'s 
from Canton, O., to Janesville, Wis., Feb. 24, 1911. 


Orde 


Order 


Grand Rapids & Indjan’ 
1913, authorizine defendant 
of drayage charge incurred due 
shipment of one refrigerator ft 
Ind., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 25, 
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26552 Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co. vs. Oregon Short Line 
R. R. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing 
refund of $9.86, account unreasonable rate applied on carload 
of gasoline engines from Freeport, Ill, to Boise, Idaho, Feb. 
22, 1911. 

26656 National Sewing Machine Co. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 
1913, authorizing refund of $34.46 on account of unreason4ble 
rate applied on seven shipments of sewing machine wood- 
work, k. d., from Edinburg, Ind., to Belvidere, Ill, during 
the years 1910, and 1911, 

26390 Northern, W. C. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co. et al. Order entered June 13, 1913, authorizing refund of 
$21.09 on account of unreasonable rate applied on one car- 
load of snapped corn forwarded from Caruthersville, Mo., to 
Cotton Plant, Ark., March 9, 1911. 

26012 Northern, W. C. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $12.50, account unreasonable rate applied on carload of 
snapped corn from Caruthersville, Mo., to Tupelo, Ark., March 
22, 1911. 

25935 Northern W. C. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co, et al. Order entered June 13, 1913, authorizing refund of 
$10.29 on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload 
ff snapped corn forwarded from Caruthersville, Mo., to Des 
Are., February 1911. 

25106 Nutriline Milling Co. Ltd., vs. Louisiana Western R. R. 
Co. et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of 
$36, on account of umreasonable rate applied on one carload 
of prepared stock food from Crowley, La., to Humble, Tex., 
May 11, 1912. 

23352 Pabst Brewing Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 13, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $6.43 on account of unreasonable rate applied on two ship- 
ments of beer carriers, glass, etc., from Peoria, Ill, to 
Milwaukee, Wis., during October and November, 1910. 

26214 Patterson Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $13.13, account un- 
reasonable rate applied on carload of hemlock lumber from 
Paint Rock, N. C., to Springlake, N. J., April 23, 1912. 

26293 Sheboygan County Cheese Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste Marie Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 
1913, authorizing refund of $2.33, account unreasonable rate 
applied on 860 pounds of cheese from Manitowoc, Wis., to 
Danville, Hl., Feb. 16, 1912. 

26883 Smokeless Fuel Co. vs. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. Order 
entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $166.37 on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on 16 carloads of coal 
forwarded from Parrott, Va., to Lambert Point, Va., for 
beyond, during the months of Feburary and March, 1913. 

26733 Sonken Galamba Iron & Metal Co. vs. Missouri Pacific 
Ry. Co. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of 
$77.37 on account of unreasonable rate applied on six ship- 
ments of rails forwarded from St. Joseph, Mo., to Webb City, 
Mo., during the month of September, 1912 

24801 Standard Asphait & Rubber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $46.09, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
asphalt in iron drums from Independence, Kan., to North 
McAlester, Okla., April 7, 1912. 

19563 Standard Export Lumber Co. vs. New Orleans Great 
Northern R. R. Co. et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing 
refund of $85.01, on account of unreasonable rate applied on 
five carloads poplar logs from Hackley, La., to New Orleans, 
La., for export, from Feb. 2 to 7, 1911. 


22331 Standard Lbr. & Mfg. Co. vs. L. @N. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered June 2, 191% directing r@fund of $15.54, on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of rotzh 
pine lumber, shipped, Feb. 8, 1909, from Glovers, Ala., to 
Smyrna, Tenn. 

23827 Star Coal Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. Order entered June 
11, 1913, authorizing refund of $11.20 on account of drayage 
charge incurred due to the misroutment of one carload of 
anthracite coal forwarded from Coxton, Pa., to Oskaloosa, 
Kan, Aug. 30, 1910. 


22617 St. Bernard Mining Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $612.31, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on 11 carloads of coke 
from Earlington, Ky., to Padueah, Ky., moving interstate, 
during period Aug. 23, 1910, to April 14, 1911. 


25042 St. Louis Sash and Door Works vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. 
et al.: Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $3.90, 
account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload sash and 
doors from St. Louis, Mo., to Neosho, Mo., March 13, 1911. 


8605. St. Marys Wheel & Spoke Co. vs. C., IL & L. Ry. Co. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $24, on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of rough 
lumber from Cataract, Ind., to St. Marys, O., on Oct. 1, 1909. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 22, 1912. 

24089 Stock Yards Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. vs, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 13, 
1913, authorizing refund of $30.00 on account of unreasonable 
rate applied on one carload of cotton seed cake forwarded 
from Waxahachi, Texas. to Nash, Okla., Jan. 5, 1911. 

24769. Swift & Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. Order entered July 9, 
1913, directing refund of $240, account of an unreasonable 
rate applied on 24 carloads of fresh meat from U. S. Yards, 
lll., to East Chicago, Ind., during period Aug. 2 to Sept. 29, 
1911, 

26740 Thompson, J., & Sons Mfg. Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, 
authorizing refund of $1.47 on account of an unreasonable 
rate applied on two gasoline engines forwarded from Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., to Beloit, Wis., Nov. 11, and Dee, 19, 1911. 

22236. Thompson, C. C., Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co.: 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing payment of. $2.03 on 
account of drayage expense incurred due to the erroneous 
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routing of one shipment earthenware, forwarded Aug. 2, 
1911, from East Liverpool, O., to Nashville, Tenn. 

23689 Tallapoosa Water Co. 23690 E. P. C. Fowler vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing 
refund of $660 and $39.64, respectively, on account cf un- 
reasonable rate applied on six shipments of coal forwarded 
from Mazine, Ala., to Tallapoosa and Belle Ellen, Hargrave 
and Corona, Ala., to same destination, during the year 1910. 

24044 Texas Refining Co. vs. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
et al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $43.44, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
lard penetrate from Greenville, Tex., to Helena, Ark., Nov. 
22, 1911. 

25570 Texas Co. vs. P., B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $16, on accow of 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of road oil from 
Marcus Hook, Pa., to Towson, Md., Oct. 4, 1911. 

26772. Turner, J. F., vs. Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah et al. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $49.40, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
beer from New York, N. Y., to Guthbert, Ga., on June 10, 1912. 

26526 Union Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund of $19.90 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of 
fir lumber forwarded from Union Mills, Wash., to Kansas 
City, Mo., under date of June 5th, 1912 

25086 Union Pacific Coal Co. vs. U. P. R. R. Co.: Order entered 
June 28, 1913, directing refund of $60.80, account of unreason- 
able rate applied on one carload of cement from Devils Slide, 
Utah, to Reliance, Wyo., on May 3, 1912. 

27066 Updike Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. Co. et al. Order entered June 10, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $85.05 on account of unreasonable rate applied on six 
carloads of nut coal from various points in Colorado to 
various points in Nebraska, July 2, 1910, to Dee. 5, 1911. 

26956 U. S. Cast. Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et 
al. Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $47.62, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on 4 carloads of cast: 
iron pipe from Burlington, N. J., to Port Richmond (Philadel- 
phia), Pa., April 20, 1912. 

22274. Van Camp Packing Co, vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. Order 
entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $6, on account of 
drayage charges incurred on one carload of canned goods from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Columbia, Mo., on Nov. 18, 1910. 

26957 Valvoline Oil Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. Order entered 
May 31, 1913, directing refund of $113.71, on account of un- 
reasonable rate applied on three carloads naphtha from 
Struthers, Pa., to Delavan, Wis., April 4 and 11 and May 
3, 1912. 

25061. Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. vs. Nor. & West. Ry. Co. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $16.42, on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on five carloads of bridge 
steel from Roanoke, Va., to Charleston, Tenn., during the 
month of April, 1912. 


26209 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. Co, et al. Order entered June 11, 1913, authorizing refund 
of $1000, account unreasonable rate applied on carload of 
nitrate of soda from Baltimore, Md., to Alexandria, Va., 
July 23, 1912. 

No. 24635. Watson, H. H., vs. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $54.74, account un- 
reasonable rate applied on 2 carloads of baled hay, forwarded 
from Gibson’s Spur, Wyo., to Longview, Tex., Feb. 19 and 
22, 1912. 

26532. Western Brick & Supply Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
Order entered duly 11, 1913, directing refund of $90.20, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of 
brick from Holdrege, Neb., to Haxtun, Col., on Oct. 19 and 
25, 1911. 

26082. Western Canada Wholesale Co. vs. Can. Pac, Ry. Co. 
et al. Order entered July 11. 1913, directing refund of $41.31, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
potatoes from Walla Walla, Wash., to Fernie, B. C., July 1, 
1912. 

23114 West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co.: Order en- 
tered July 1, 1913, directing refund of $31.15, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of rails from 
Huntington, W. Va., to Ovid, Mo., Jan. 5, 1912. 

24804 Wharfield, M. C., vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. Order entered 
May 31, 1913, directing refund of $13.57, on account of unrea- 
sonable rate applied on three carloads of baled straw from 
Sterling, Ill., to Clinton, Iowa., Jan. 11, 15 and 17, 1912. 

22648 Whitall-Tatum Co. vs, Central R. R. of New Jersey et 
al.: Order entered July 5,.1913, directing refund of $39.75, ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on two carloads lumber 
from Cedar Lake, N. J., to East Stroudsburg, Pa., Jan. 10 
and Feb. 10, 1912. 

24636. Whitney & Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. Order entered 
July 10, 1913, directing refund of $26.44, on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on four carloads of waste and scrap 
paper from North Leominster, Mass., to Bellows: Falls, Vt., 
on April 24, 27, 1912, and May 16, 1912, respectively. 

No. 24001. Wilmington Brokerage Co. vs. Clyde Steamship Co. 
et al.- Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $92.10, 
account unreasonable rate applied on 2 carloads of raisins, 
from Hanford, Cal. and Armona, Cal., to Wilmington, N. C., 
under dates of Oct. 19 and Nov. 2, 1911. 

25022. Winborne-Brown Guano Co. vs. Chesapeake Steamship 
Co. et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund. of 
$16.80, on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload 
of fertilizer from Baltimore, Md., to Powellsville, N. C., on 
March 7, 1912. 

22095. Young, E. H., vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 9, 1913, directing refund of $85.60, account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of crude cot- 
ton seed oil from Stigler, Okla, to South Omaha, Neb., on 
Dec. 17 and 29, 1910. 
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on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


WHY THEY USE MOTOR TRUCKS 





(Continued from page 472) 


In its inquiry as to the service of motor trucks by 
actual users and in an endeavor to get at the underly- 
ing causes leading to the first investigation and sub- 
sequent purchase of trucks, THE TRAFFIC WorRL”D asked 
the following questions: 

(a) What caused your first definite investigation of 
motor trucks? 

(b) What were the main factors 


purchase of the first truck? 
In the following summary, in place of repeating these 


leading to the 





(a) Three and four teams could not do « 
(b) Same answer 


“We just bought 


No. 10. 
work. Small deliveries cost too much. 
(To this is appended the statement, 
another truck, same make, only two tons capacity.) 


No. 11. (a) Necessity for quick delivery and our 
long hauls. (b) Their speed as compared with horses. 

No. 12. (a) Probable saving in expense of teams 
men, etc. (b) Saving money. 

No. 13. (a) One team was inadequate to handle the 
business, more deliveries now in a day. (b) Increased 


volume of business. 
No. 14. (a) A desire to make better and 
delivery at a minimum of cost. (b) No answer. 


quicker 


White Motor Trucks in Service of American Express Company at Cleveland. 


questions, the answers to them will be referred to by 
the letters (a) and (b), and the practice previously intro- 
duced of referring to the particular concern which brings 
the information by number rather than by name will be 
The following are some of the replies: 


continued. 

No. 1. (a) The necessity of quick service in han- 
dling the material. (b) The same as above. 

No. 2. (a) Expense of horse equipment and limit 


of distance horse could travel in a day. (b) Expected 


economy and wider range of delivery service. 

No. 3. (a) Delays in freight service, and saving in 
cost over horses. (b) Inadequate freight service and de- 
between storehouse and out-of-town factories. 
No. 4. (a) Service. (b) Demonstration proves that 


for service they were necessary. 
(a) To reduce cost of drayage. (b) Economy. 


lays 


No. 5. 

No. 6. (a) Far better delivery. (b) No answer. 

No. 7. (a) Saving of time and money. (b) Slowness 
of horse drayage. 

No. 8. (a) Desire to improve service. (b) Probable 


betterment of service. 
No. 9. (a) The distance from freighthouse. 


answer. 


(b) No 





No. 15 does not answer these questions. 

No. 16. (a) Seeing them used by others. (b) En- 
abling us to compete in territories too far from mill for 
delivery to be made with team. 

No. 17. (a) Fire destroyed several 


(b) Loss of horses. 


horses for us 


No. 18 does not answer these questions. 

No. 19. (a) “Everybody doing it.” (b) Economy. 
No. 20. (a) No answer. (b) Old ones worn out. 
No. 22 does not answer these questions. 

No. 23. (a) Cost and distance. (b) Reduction cost 


and ability to make more distant deliveries. 


No. 24 does not answer. 
(b) Cheaper deliveries. 


No. 25. (a) Economy. 

No. 26. (a) Cost of long haul and improve serv 
(b) Same. 

No. 27. (a) No answer. (b) Plant is over a mile 
from first delivery point and probably three miles t0 


other delivery points. 
No. 28. No answer. 
No. 29 is a builder of motor trucks, which seems t 
answer both questions. é; 
No. 30. No answer. 
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International Motor Trucks 
Mack and Saurer 


Ten of our trucks are owned by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, who unquestionably understand transportation machinery. 
During 1909-10 they bought four of our trucks—saving 33% % in 
transportation cost—then they bought the rest of the ten. Their 
exclusive use of our trucks proves their confidence. 

These trucks are operated with full load A cope a hours 
each day, and here are the figures: . 

104 to 120 miles ‘each 24 hours per truck 
80,000 pounds of freight per day per truck 

Two days’ work for each work day; yet operating cost remains 
only 4 cents per ton-mile. 

Each round trip, from the works at Philadelphia to Eddy- 
stone, is over 26 miles. 

Load—5 tons going, 5 tons on the return 
2 round trips in each 12 hours 
4 round trips in each 24 hours 


40 tons per day per truck 
This story is but half told—let us tell you the rest. 


NF cron TMA AL 


7 Offices: Broadway and 57th Street, 
New York City 
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No. 31. No answer. 

No. 32. (a) To reduce cost. (b) Estimate shows 
substantial reductions, since proven. 

No. 33. (a) Question of economy. (b) Same. 

No. 34. (a) Has been investigating several years. 
(b) Economy. 

No. 35. (a) Desire for more economical operation. 
(b) Same. 

No. 36. (a) Reduction of delivery service. (b) Same. 

No. 37. (a) Improvement if possible in efficiency of 
service. (b) Same answer. 

No. 38. (a) Small summer business, horses idle, 


Ageaisan Exesess S¢ 


ayes Waive Svaves. Canags 


O0P O64 POETS OF FOE Ponte 
at reat heer an 


NA 
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Five-Ton Saurer Motor Truck in Service of American Express Company in Paris. 
heavy winter business, have to hire teams when hard to turn out such an order as fast as the express com 
get (b) No answer. panies can haul it away, and that, too, without delaying 
No. 39. (a) Need of better delivery. (b) Same. its ordinary business. 


(To be continued.) 


ADVERTISE CORRUGATED PACKAGES 





The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. have been shipping 
by express from Sandusky, O., six thousand separate lots 
of its corrugated paper boxes, filling an order which is 
destined to receive public attention on a nation-wide 
basis to an exceptional degree. The order was placed 
by the United Drug Co. of Boston, Mass., proprietor of 
the celebrated Rexall remedies. It covers six thousand 
separate express shipments to that number of Rexall 
stores scattered all over the United States and Canada. 


According to information supplied by the Hinde & Dauch 
shipment primarily of three 
which are to form the framework 
of an elaborate window display. With each set of boxes 
and other corrugated materials go directions for setting 
up and arranging the display, and attractive advertising 
matter its decoration. The are folded flat, 
and, with the accompanying display matter, are wrapped 
and in flat packages two inches thick, five feet 
long and three feet wide. 


Paper Co., each consists 


huge corrugated boxes, 


for boxes 


sealed 


These shipments are so timed as to reach the six 
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thousand Rexall stores simultaneously with correspond 
ing shipments of new and attractive goods from the Bos 
ton headquarters of the United Drug Co. 

The Sandusky Star, in commenting upon this achieve 
ment of a local industry, says: 

“The ability to take and promptly fill a single orde: 
for six thousand separate shipments, with no interrup 
tion of its regular- business, may well be a source ot 
just pride to the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. When it is 
considered that this lot of express packages would make 
a pile five feet by three, and one thousand feet high, 
ohe can appreciate the facilities of a concern that can 


tec 


“The display of the United Drug Co., of which these 


goods are to form a part, would be sufficient to deco- 
rate a show window more than eleven miles long. We 
doubt if a more remarkable sales campaign was eve! 


planned and executed.” 


NEW MOTOR VEHICLE CONCERN. 

The Martin Tractor Co. of Springfield, Mass., with a 
capital stock of $350,000, is a concern in the con 
mercial motor vehicle field. The officers are: 

Harry G. Fisk, president; C. H: Martin, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; E. O. Sutton, treasurer; 
C. E. Beckwith, secretary. S. S. Eveland of Philadelphia 
is one of the largest stockholders. The new compan) 
has exclusive rights, except for the Knox Automobile C: 
under C. H. Martin’s patents with the privilege of iss 
ing sub-license to other manufacturers. 


new 


ROLLER SKATES IN STOREROOM, 


An idea which might be adopted to advantage by 
managers of some big warehouses where employes have 
to take many steps empty handed, or carrying only lig 
packages, was developed by an official of the New Bed- 
ford Electric Railway. The storeroom in the New Bed- 
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Type A—$3.50 


Efficiency In Filin 
1 y In Filing 
How many waste motions are Type B—$3.50 
made in fastening papers together? 
What is the loss in time, and 
what is the actual cost and waste 
per month at a single desk, when 
ordinary clips are used ? 
We have experimented, and know the 
Incect Papere—Siap costs are so large that they prove that the 
Knob—They Fasten savings from introduction of a device that 
will fasten the paper with one motion and no additional cost for ma- 
terial, will more than pay for the fastener in a few weeks. 
Try one yourself—stop fussing with messy clips or pins, that clutter up the desk and are always getting out of 
stock. Get this handy, well-built machine, and use one direct motion instead of three or four. Save time and temper, 


Order one now, and get the benefit yourself, and you can see how much of your clerks’ time you 
can save by equipping your office. 


Specify Type A or B, as Shown Above 
BOONE SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc.) 
4440 Evans Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
(joes €@SEE THE PRINCIPLE ® e355 95: * 


One Move 
Cuts a hinged tongue from the paper itself, 
Bends it back and inserts it in slot, 
Where it locks securely. 


ANALYZED 


- Commission Regulation 
of 
Public Utilities 


A Conpilati on and Analysis of Laws of the Different States and of the Federal Government for 
the Regulation of the Railways and Other Public Utilities 


Piet <. 
hse. 








BY THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 
1300 Pages 300 Topics 38000 Paragraphs 


All Carefully Indexed. All Topically Cross Referenced. All Logically Arranged 


Edition Limited. READY SEPT. 15 Price $8.50 Delivered. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Sole Distributors 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Thoroughly competent man of 30 with exceptionally 
good references and now employed in handling the traffic 
of a large manufacturing company, wants position as 
TRAFFIC MANAGER or ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER, with manufacturing concern or commercial organ- 
ization where ability and results will be recognized. Am 
familiar with classifications, tariffs, rate making and con- 
struction as well as with rules and regulations of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and can handle big propo- 
sition. X 91, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Wanted—Position as AUDITOR. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railway accounting in all its branches. At 
present employed in that capacity. References as to 
ability and character. Address G-17, Traffic Service Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MAN experienced in railroad and industrial 


work desires change. Six years in present position. Able 


to take charge of traffic department or act as ‘chief clerk 


to commercial agent. Address G-36 Traffic World, Chicago. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
* port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 

q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
131 State Stree 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 


Mass. 
Pier 5 North is Whrveny Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore. “Md . 
426-630 Common Street, New Orleans, La 
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ford car house is 170 feet long by 80 feet in width. | 
is equipped with 3,241 adjustable steel bins: 
of the bins is 126 feet long, 9 feet 6 
contains 995 compartments. 
wear roller skates, and by 


each ro 
inches high a 
The storeroom attendants 
this novel introduction mu 
time has been saved on their trips around the premiss« 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


which contains statistics showing 
trade of each country of the world during 
with the previous year, has just bee: 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc: 
at Washington. This valuable publication shows th: 
principal articles and their value entering into the trad: 
of each country, and the itemization of the imports fron 
and exports to the United States. 
prepared by 


A concise volume, 
the foreign 
1911 compared 


issued by 


The statistics wer: 
American consular officers, 
mented by other official data. 
tics, 


and are supple 
In addition to trade statis 
the grain crops and mineral output of the principal! 


countries are given, thus presenting in compact form 


the principal features upon which the commerce and 


The volume 
valuable for reference purposes, hav 


industries of the foreign countries depend. 
should prove highly 
ing been revised and brought up to date so far as statistics 
be obtained 
Washington, D. C., 


were available. Copies of the book may 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


for 35 cents each. 


REVOLVATORS ARE BUILT IN ANY HEIGHT | 


FROM 6 FT. TO 20 FT. 


BUVERY one is scientifically built 
and will not tip over. For stow- 
ing material in warehouses and store- 
rooms Revolvators cut the labor bill 
in half, increase the storage capacity 
25 per cent, by eliminating waste 
space near the ceiling, and prevent 
damage due to rough handling. 
Write to-day for our book T. W. 
18, ‘‘Scientific Tiering,’’ and learn 
how other concerns have reduced 
the cost of handling material by 75 
per cent. 


N.Y.REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 


364 GARFIELD AVENUE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Commerce Litigation 


a Speciality 


interstate 
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| CORNELIUS J. SHORT JOHN A. CAMERON 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTO STATION 


424-426 EAST 47th STREET 


NEAR GRAND BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


LIVERY, REPAIRING, STORAGE, naiiditiinaaiis OAKLAND 1431 
FIREPROOF GARAGE ' AUTO. 74-048 


NEW ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN 


RAILROAD 
OZONE BELT LAND OF HEALTH 


SUPERIOR FREIGHT an. PASSENGER 


SERVICE BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS ; JACKSON 


THROUGH THE HEART OF 


PEARL RIVER VALLEY 
OPPORTUNITY LAND « SOUTH 


BIG PROFITS SEMI - TROPICAL CLIMATE 2 TO 4 
IN ESSENTIAL TO 
SMALL FARMS PROFITABLE FARMING CROPS A YEAR 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
M. J. MeMAHON, Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. G. B. AUBURTIN, Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 
905 WHITNEY CENTRAL BLDG., New Orleans, La. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 





Charles Conradis H. R. Small 


Practices befcre the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago : 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





John B. Daish Belt & Graves 


Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
merce Commission and all Courts 


4410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Watson & Aberneth 
Walter E, Me Cornack Attorneys at Law. Specialists in a Com- 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- merce Cases. 


sion; Counselor at Law B. G. Dahlberg 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., Commerce Expert. 
Chicago, Ill. Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 














Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York 


C. D. Chamberlin Hal H. Smith | 











Jean Paul Muller 


Emerson Bentley Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
201-203 First National Bank Building, Shreveport, La. Rate Litigation. 


420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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WILLIAM C. COWLING 















H. Earlton Hanes Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Spe z 
cial attention given to rate and interstate com- c 
Attorney and ‘Counselor at Law, merce cases. Competent corps of traffic expert - 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., in connection with both offices. C 
1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
Waehiagten, D.C. 526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. On 
Da’ 
BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO Ne 
M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore . 4 
CORPORATION INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission No! 
AND- ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES tl 
Ste 
N 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 


Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bidg. Carload distribution to al] rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention giver to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities’”’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 


reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded ané 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Care 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended te. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


naman 
LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industria! Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traMe 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissi-, state rail- 
road commissions and t:ansportation 
eomparies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
gary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 

Weadquarters, Tacoma Bidg., 5 North 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers. 


J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a. G. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Comm’r, ‘Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Osear F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 


In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ml. 
President 


H. Wood.... Vice-President 
J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
OT ere ---.TraffiiCc Manager 


w 
H. 
WwW. 
Ww. 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis, 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. B. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Ciue Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy S. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. H. 
Jackson, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Ha 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versem, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 
Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L: E. Stone, 

ecy. 


A. ¥F. 


E. C. 


The Traffic Club of New England, Boston, 
Eng Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. c. Brown, 

The Transportation Club ef Cinc 
Sar” Poysell, Pres.; J. H. pon 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
a Roederer, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 

The Transportation Club of Tol » 
C, Thoms, Pres.; J. S. Seka, Becy, 

The Traffic Club of Newark. John 4% 
Rogers, ; J. R. Cooke, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. Roger D, 

‘tae tee Saas = Miller, Secy. 
e Transportation Club of Detroit 5 
——w A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Bee] 
ecy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco, J. 
: Burgin, Pres.; Theo, H. ak 
ecy. 

The Rallroad Club of Kansas Cl M 
J _N- Stroud, Pres.; Claude nee, 


The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
The 7 rahe lai f Mi in, FF 
e Traffic Club o nnea 8. . 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, "Seer. “ 
Sait Lake ~ ranageeaetien Club. GC. ZF 
MecNitt, Pres.; R. BH. Rowland, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Wm. E 
O'Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lloyd, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Lima, 0, Lioyé 
P. Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 


Treas. 
Grand Raplds Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. C . H. Lilley, Pres.; James 


e, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Peorla. 
eld, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. Edwin EH. 
Brevillier. Pres.: M. W. Eismann, Secy. 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. E. S. Blair, Pres.; C. E. 
Cline, Secy.-Treas. 
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THE TRAFFIC: WORLD 


Studies in 
Rate Construction 


A New Book 


Compiled by John P. Curran, LL.B. 


One of the Best Rate Experts 
in the Country 


An Invaluable Treatise on the Construction of 


Class Rates 


SHOWING BASIS FOR 


All rail, rail and lake, rail and ocean, ocean 
and rail, lake and rail and canal, lake and rail 
rates from Trunk Line to C. F. A. territory, 
between points in Trunk Line territory, from 
C. F. A. to North Atlantic ports and eastern 
interior points, from Atlantic Seaboard terri- 
tory to Southwestern Tariff Committee ter- 
ritory, etc., etc. 

Giving outlines of the different territories, 
groupings of stations, and differential bases. 


Compiled from official sources and authen- 
tic in every particular. 


350fpages printed on good paper, substantially bound 
in cloth 


Price, $5.00 delivered 
FOR SALE BY 


The ‘Traffic Service Bureau 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


~ 
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